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PREFACE. 


My object in writing the following narrative is to 
rescue from oblivion a period of transition in the 
-Travancore missions, in which, from their primitive 
obscure state, they were passing to their present most 
prosperous position. The era of pure evangelical 
effort commenced in that province with the pious 
and devoted labours of Mr. Ringeltaube, a native of 
Prussia, who, as an agent of the London Society, re- 
sided in the eastern part of the country from the 
year 1810 to 1816. He was a devoted and apostolic 
man, a true type of what was then considered a 
model missionary. Like Dr. Vanderkemp of Africa, 
the first missionaries of Tahiti, and others, he con- 
formed, as far as it was lawful, to the ways of the 
natives, doubtless desiring, as the great apostle, to 
“become all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some.” Secluded from all that the world 
deems attractive, and dwelling in the midst of semi- 
barbarians, he spent his life from day to day in testi- 
fying to the worth of the Gospel, “ warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom,” that he 
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might, as he hoped, by the grace of God, “ present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Such a man, 
unknown to the world, living among strange and 
superstitious people, exciting their wonder by his 
purity of conduct, and seeking to lead them in the 
way to heaven, must have been regarded by discerning 
angels as a spectacle more sublime and admirable 
than the contests of patriots and the triumphs of 
warriors which at that time secured the attention of 
Europe. He sought not human fame or applause ; 
yet he will be held in perpetual remembrance. His 
name and his actions are even now spoken of with 
reverence by the Christians of Travancore ; while the 
work he performed was of such a character as to 
shed increasing lustre on his reputation in proportion 
as the cause of Christ becomes triumphant. 

The second stage of effort in these missions may 
be said to have commenced in 1817-18, when the 
Rev. Charles Mead was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Ringeltaube. Mr. Mead, on entering upon his duties, 
found many persons who had embraced Christianity, 
and was delighted to perceive that of these not a few 
had been savingly converted to “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” He soon discovered, however, that organiza- 
tion was necessary ; to effect which he devised plans, 
first alone, and afterwards in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knill and Mault, so as to present, in the 
course of fourteen years, a number of professing, well- 
regulated societies, an extensive range of gospel itine- 
rancy, and three stations of superintendency, to 
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each of which were attached in time, boarding schools 
for native children, printing presses in full order, and 
a well-settled, instructed, and worshipping com- 
munity. 

To the Rev. Charles Miller, who joined the mission 
in 1833, is principally to be ascribed the impetus 
which took place soon after that time. By marking 
out a course for himself and his brethren, this emi- 
nent, although short-lived missionary brought the 
already established cause into a state of susceptibility 
for improvement which, being successively acted on 
with zeal, shed light and happiness throughout the 
country. To exhibit, as far as the limit of one’s 
observation can do, the gradual, yet continuous 
progress which the Gospel has made since that time 
in Travancore is a great object of the present publi- 
cation. Now that the “ wilderness is glad for them ” 
the events of the past deserve to be recorded. 

The Travancore missions are now passing through 
another stage, both of trial and advancement. To 
an extent never experienced before, the brethren and 
their converts are enjoying the protection of the 
local government. In order to improve this dispen- 
sation, they have superadded, to the preaching of the 
Gospel, instructive lessons and scientific lectures. 
Thus we may perceive the four moral phases through 
which the land has passed during sixty years, through 
the instrumentality of missionary agents. Ringeltaube 
was the pioneer, gathering the people around him, 
and simply announcing the message he was sent to 
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proclaim, This humble ministry was the forerunner 
of good, and was succeeded by an enlarged commu- 
nication of scriptural knowledge, although still 
conveyed in a desultory manner. The time immedi- 
ately following was marked by more direct preaching, 
catechetical instruction, the training of the young, 
and the forming of churches. Now, in addition to 
these means of grace, knowledge of every kind is 
diffused, intelligence is beaming, and discipline advan- 
cing. In beholding this scene, the writer feels that 
he echoes the prayers of those with whom he 
laboured in expressing the earnest desire of his 
heart,—May the glory of the latter house be greater 
than of the former; and in that place may the Lord 
continue peace and prosperity, for the sake of the 
Redeemer. Amen. 
JOHN ABBS. 


Kirry Moonsipg, 
April 25th, 1870. 
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TWENTY-TWO YEARS IN TRAVANCORE, 


z-—o oo 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


On the 31st day of March, 1838, I landed on the 
shores of India at Quilon, a port on the western side 
of the peninsula, about 120 miles from Cape Comorin. 
I shall not stop to describe the geographical position 
of Travancore, where I resided for twenty-two years, 
or detail the incidents of my voyage thither, as my 
intention is to confine my narrative as much as 
possible to missionary facts and. personal impressions. 
After a pleasant voyage of five months, in the course 
of which we visited the Cape of Good Hope, made 
two or three excursions beyond, towards the interior, 
and subsequently encountered several severe storms, 
we were brought, through the kindness of an ever- 
guiding Providence, to see the land in which most 
of us were destined to become successful labourers. 
Our missionary party consisted of Mr. Mead, who 
was returning from England with a son and daughter ; 
Dr. Ramsay, his wife, and Miss Paul; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pattison, Mr. Russell, Mrs. Abbs, and myself; with 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox, who afterwards resided at Trevan- 
acm We had come near to Cape Comorin on the 
B 
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14th, and had been advised by the captain of the 
vessel to pack up our cabin luggage, and prepare for 
landing: this we did, and were in daily expectation 
of seeing the place of our anticipated efforts. We 
were, however, detained on the ocean, and moved 
about by adverse winds until the day of debarkation. 
Early in the morning of that day we were called by 
the junior officers of the ship to take our first view 
of the country, and obeying the summons, we hastened 
to the deck, whence, to our joy and satisfaction, we 
could plainly descry the “garden of India,” and 
behold the pleasant land, with its lofty palms, and 
other specimens of bright vegetation, to which we 
had previously been strangers. As we approached 
Quilon, we could more clearly discern the coast, lined 
with its graceful and productive cocoa trees, and 
giving promise of a healthful and refreshing locality. 
In the course of the day several natives came on 
board, among whom were the teachers of the mission, 
which was then under the superintendence of the 
Rev. J. C. Thompson. The common inhabitants of 
the town and its vicinity, who came for trade or 
employment, exhibited to our eyes a state of barbarity 
equal to any display we had seen during our short 
stay in Africa. We soon perceived that here, as in 
all the “dark places of the earth,” man is vile, de- 
praved, and degraded; and we found that, although 
we were not the first missionaries, “there remained 
yet very much land to be possessed” for the Lord. 
We observed also, in the behaviour of the native 
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converts, that the introduction of Christianity had 
not been altogether in vain. With their Malayalim 
Testaments in their hands, they stood meekly on 
the deck, and only when beckoned by Europeans 
advanced towards them, and then respectfully, with 
cheerfulness and confidence. There were not more 
than six of these men, and as they stood smiling 
and saluting, while we were bustling after our 
luggage, the sailors swearing, and occasionally taunt- 
ing the natives, the captain and officers commanding 
and vociferating, the passengers laughing and look- 
ing rather disdainfully on the mission agents, and 
the black heathen showing their cupidity and want 
of principle, these tawny disciples of Christ appeared 
to be the only persons present who consistently acted. 
the part of His witnesses. With the exception of 
Jan Tzatzoe, the Caffre chief, and a few Africans, 
these were the first converts from heathenism with 
whom I had come into contact. Although we could 
not understand what they said, we could see by their 
gestures that they welcomed us as heralds of the 
glad tidings; and we could perceive that they had 
so far learned the religion of Jesus as to exhibit a 
meek and humble deportment, under circumstances 
which to them must have been both novel and trying. 

I would here notice what then, and frequently 
afterwards, I observed as to the difference of colour 
among the various classes of Travancore. Our agents 
were of a bright, copper-coloured complexion, as were 
also some of the traders; while the poor fishermen, 
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boatmen, and others, were blacker, of various shades, 
—some being as dark as any of the Africans whom 
we had seen during our short stay at the Cape. On 
reaching the shore, we could soon distinguish the 
Brahmin and the Nair, by the same signs of hue and 
brightness. Thus inadvertently, on our first stepping 
upon the ground of India, were our preeoneeptions 
somewhat shaken upon the subject of caste dis- 
tinction. The difference of appearance manifest led 
us to the conclusion that although God had made 
“of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
earth,” yet as there are different nations in Europe, 
so in India are there various races,—all, indeed, 
springing from the first Adam, and perhaps directly 
from Shem, his descendant, yet diverging in time 
through successive generations “after their families, 
after their tongues, in their countries, and in their 
nations.” This idea has since been confirmed in 
my mind by the uniform opinion of the various 
classes, the traditions of the country, the etymology 
of the Tamil word which is used for “caste,” and 
the diversity of custom and manner which prevails 
among the different grades of the people. Every 
person speaks of himself as the member of a tribe, 
to the honour of which he is sensitively devoted, 
although he is entirely destitute of patriotism. The 
common opinion is that the Brahmin is a stranger 
who came from the north, and who, like Moham- 
medans and Europeans, subdued the original in- 
habitants. The word sdthee, which we interpret 
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caste, signifies a sex, a nation, or a tribe; while the 
different manners and customs of the people, in 
their separations and methods of living, do not 
indicate the social distinctions of rank so much as 
they do a different descent, establishing the fact of 
unmingled nationality. 

It was late in the day when we landed; Mrs. 
Pattison and myself were the first of our party to 
tread on the sand of our adopted country. Several 
palankeens were brought for our convenience, but 
as there was not a sufficient number, Mr. Mead and 
I walked through the town to the mission-house, 
which was in the cantonment, about a mile from 
the beach. The narrow streets were comparatively 
quiet, only the bazaar through which we passed 
exhibiting signs of activity. Here also business 
was beginning to abate, the traders were extinguish- 
ing their lamps, and the people were retiring from 
the daily market. I had, in consequence, only a 
faint sketeh of the Indian bazaar; and had I seen 
it then in all its bustle, a description of it would 
now be needless. The Babel of discordant sounds, 
the dusky appearance of the fleeting purchasers, the 
unpleasant odour, the filth and the disorder always 
evident in these places, have been sufficiently de- 
scribed by travellers, and were at that late hour less 
in operation than usual. What most engaged my 
attention was the general aspect, conveying the 
impression, both by sight and sound, that I was in 
a land of idolatry and wickedness, We passed 
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several small temples, saw the gods of human work- 
manship, heard the music of the heathen festival, 
and beheld symptoms of vice and moral darkness 
sufficient to make us feel the necessity of our 
mission. At the end of our walk we came to the 
house of Mr. Thompson, where, after refreshment 
and prayer, we were glad to retire in hope of finding 
rest from the day’s excitement, and in anticipation 
of the blessed Sabbath about to be observed by us 
in the seat of Satan. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST SABBATH IN TRAVANCORE. 


` THE first Sabbath which I spent in India was very 
insipid, and comparatively joyless. I expected much, 
and realized but little. Why it was so, at this dis- 
tance of time I cannot determine. Unfortunately 
for visitors, the mission of Quilon was at that time 
the least interesting, as it had been the least success- 
ful of our southern stations. The light of Christianity 
had been exhibited; yet although it shone steadily 
and clearly, the warmth of spiritual life was deficient. 
This I was not prepared to witness. I rose in the 
morning with excited feelings, and gazed on the 
beauty of tropical scenery, enlivened by the glory 
of the rising sun. The heavens declared the glory 
of God, and all nature seemed vocal with His praise. 
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I remembered that this was the day of the Lord, and 
that soon I should behold the novel sight of a con- 
gregation of coloured people. My mind looked 
forward to the future with pleasure, and my heart 
ascended with thankfulness for the past to the God 
of heaven. My pleasure was soon marred by the 
appearance of some native servants who could speak 
a little English. I perceived from their conversa- 
tions and conduct that they had no reverence for 
the sacred day, and that although moral, and pro- 
fessors of religion, they had no deep regard for the 
privileges of the gospel. I perceived also that the 
arrangements for the day were such as to make it 
differ from the Sabbath as kept by pious people in 
England. No blame could be attached to the mis- 
sionaries, as both on principle and in practice they 
were even approaching to Jewish strictness. It was 
the necessity of time and place; the atmosphere was 
anti-sabbatical; the native servants had business to 
perform, and could not conceal their indifference to 
the claims of the day; the town, although distant, 
was not quiet, but conveyed the noise both of its 
traffic and idolatry to the place of our seclusion ; 
fields were being tended, and gardens watered, and 
even after we entered the chapel, for the first half- 
hour during the service, successive palankeens, at 
intervals of seven or ten minutes, were being brought 
on the shoulders of bearers, who were shouting and 
screaming while conveying worshippers to the house 
of the Lord. These things could not then have been 
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avoided, as although the blessing of God had attended 
the labours of Mr. Thompson, and the little leaven 
was beginning to work, most of his hearers were but 
nominal Christians; all the influence of the town, 
except that of the missionary, was directed against 
Christianity, instead of being in its favour, and the 
chief domestics in European families were either 
Mohammedan or Roman Catholic. 

At about ten a.m. we entered the chapel, which was 
a very commodious building, well fitted up with a 
small pulpit, temporary seats, and other conveniences 
suited to a native congregation. About 100 persons 
were present, all of whom continued quiet and atten- 
tive throughout the service, which certainly was very 
long and tedious. Mr. Thompson read, expounded, 
prayed, preached, and catechised in the Malayalim 
language. Afterwards the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered, Mr. Mead delivering an address in Tamil 
and I in English, having been requested by Mr. 
Thompson so to do, as there were some present who 
understood our language. In the afternoon there 
was a short catechetical service, attended chiefly by 
children and servants. Mr. T., of course, conducted 
it, and Mr. Pattison and I were present. We found 
the service much more interesting than the morning 
engagement, and came to the conclusion, which has 
been confirmed by subsequent experience, that short 
discourses and desultory observations would be better 
adapted to the end we had in view than would be 
long expositions or elaborate addresses, The preach- 
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ing at home in that day was more solid and weighty 
than it is now,and some of the early missionaries 
had conveyed the method to India, so that as soon 
as they succeeded in gathering people to attend 
worship, the order of service then usual in England 
was formally adopted, and good, well-arranged, and 
thoughtful sermons were delivered to persons who 
required to be taught in the simplest terms and in 
the briefest method what were the “first principles 
of the oracles of God.” I speak not of all the mis- 
sionaries of that time; I speak only of some, among 
whom was Mr. Thompson. Those of whom I thus 
speak were some of the best of men, although the 
least successful of missionaries. In the evening a 
sermon was preached in the mission bungalow, by 
one of the brethren, to a company of East Indians, 
for whose benefit Mr. Thompson opened his house 
weekly, and preached in the English language. The 
fashionable attire and stately manner of those who 
came to this service led me at first to think that they 
belonged to the higher classes of Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety ; and their reserve after the meeting was ended, 
with the distant “good evening,” which some of them 
uttered in return for our warm salutations, moment- 
arily impressed upon me the idea that this was the 
case. I found afterwards that most of them were 
worthless alike in property, position, and intellect. 
They belonged to a class well known in the East as 
being the descendants of European officers and native 
females. The people who form this class have been 
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badly treated, and as a body are looked down upon 
by Europeans. They are thought to inherit all the 
evil qualities, both of their paternal and maternal 
ancestors, although they absolutely repudiate their 
connection with the latter, and affect to glory in the 
name of the former. Some of them, by adopting the 
surnames of their fathers, have caused many most 
noble British families to be represented in Travancore 
and other parts of India, as having part and parcel, 
blood and lineage, with dark and discoloured, and 
often morally unworthy sons of poverty. In saying 
this I would be understood more as recording the 
opinion generally formed by our countrymen who 
were in India at the time of which I write than as 
asserting my own convictions. Although I had not 
been thirty hours on Indian ground, I had become 
aware of the existence of an intermediate class be- 
tween the few Englishmen who resided in the 
country and the aboriginal natives of the province. 
Had not this been the case, I should have taken 
these persons to have belonged to the higher castes 
of Hindoos, and should probably have wondered at 
their ill-judged attempt to imitate us in our manners 
and clothing. They united a haughty, aristocratic 
bearing with a servile, shrinking, and cringing de- 
meanour ; their eyes were fixed during the service 
on the preacher, yet no emotion could be seen in 
their countenances ; they were dressed in the highest 
style of English fashion, yet looked awkward and 
constrained, as if not accustomed to such attire. 
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Some of them, who were probably descended from 
the Portuguese, were as dark in complexion as any 
of the natives whom we had seen, and were dressed 
gaudily and somewhat grotesquely. I felt vexed and 
excited to pity when I heard afterwards of their 
miserable condition, having been informed that most 
of them came from abodes of wretchedness. Mr. 
Thompson had acted nobly in inviting the members 
of this degraded yet sensitively haughty class to 
meet with him on equal terms in his own house, as 
very few of them would have mingled with the 
native congregation. I fear, however, that this at- 
tempt to do good was unsuccessful; the persons 
whose spiritual interest was sought were too proud 
and self-opinionated to be benefited, while their 
knowledge of the English language was so imperfect 
as to prevent them from fully comprehending the 
touching points of the plainest exposition. 

After that evening, I had several opportunities of 
forming acquaintance with East Indians of Travan- 
core. I hope it may be said that, as a body, they 
have risen with the general improvement of the 
country. My most valued assistant, Mr. Ashton, 
was one of that class, who, in spite of its natural 
tendencies and prejudices, was enabled by the grace 
of God to serve his generation with zeal and devoted- 
ness, and who continued to his death in the work of 
the mission, with a high degree of piety and inte- 
grity, under trying circumstances and many tempta- 
tions to forsake us for situations of worldly advantage. 
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He lived and died in the service of his Maker ; he is 
scarcely known in the annals of the Church, but his 
works do follow him, and his record is in heaven. 
I have known others of worth and character, yet 
must confess that in those days they were rather 
exceptions to the general rule, than fair specimens of 
what I believe is now called the Eurasian community. 

I once met with a very intelligent young man, 
with whom it was possible to converse without 
offence, upon the mixed race to which he belonged. 
He was the son of an Irish subordinate officer and a 
Mahratta woman, who was, as he supposed, a Brah- 
minee. This young man, who had been educated in 
Bishop Corrie’s College, and was expecting ordina- 
tion in the English Church, was prone to glory in 
the circumstance of his being both of Milesian and 
Mahratta origin. Yet he felt that this circumstance, 
in a land where caste is so prominent, kept him in a 
state of perpetual isolation. He had neither nation- 
ality nor tribal connection, both of which, in a social 
sense, he regarded as the greatest blessings bestowed 
upon humanity, next to the universal brotherhood of 
men, so often spoken of and so seldom realized. 
His complaint was that, unlike other nations, the 
people to whom he belonged had no fraternal feeling, 
no patronizing of the low by the high, no acknow- 
ledgment of kindred or race. “ The ambition of the 
wealthy,” said he, “is to associate with the English 
gentleman ; and admission having been obtained into 
what is called society, the unworthy portions of the 
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vast family are spoken of in contemptuous terms, as 
indeed the higher members themselves are too, fre- 
quently, by British officers and other Europeans who 
dwell in the vicinity.” A great change has taken 
place since then in Travancore, and probably through- 
out India: the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
Christian love is better understood and more gene- 
rally cherished, even by those Europeans who go to 
the East for secular purposes only: the class itself, 
of which we speak, has supplied society with mer- 
chants and magistrates, and the Church of God with 
ministers and officers: they are learning to love and 
honour each other, and this, more than worldly eleva- 
tion, will draw to them the respect of English Chris- 
tians, and make them a prosperous and honoured 
people. . 

On this day, I saw an illustration of the custom 
which we read of in Scripture (2 Sam. xiii. 19 e¢ 
aliis), of laying the hand on the head in token of 
excessive grief. A woman who had been engaged 
by a. coolie leader, or agent of labour, to bring part 
of our luggage from the ship, having been defrauded 
by him, came to ask for reparation, and as Mr. 
Thompson refused to investigate her complaint on 
the Sabbath, she, being a heathen, and supposing that 
all hope of recompence was gone, laid her hand 
artlessly, yet gracefully, on her head, and set up a 
doleful and piercing cry. I found afterwards that 
the custom was very common, especially among 
females who considered themselves injured. 
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The day was closed, when, as is often the case in 
India, Europeans meet for social conversation in the 
verandah to a late hour. The intercourse of brethren 
and sisters was sweet and spiritual; the solemn 
silence of the night, interrupted only by the sound 
of music issuing slightly from the distant temples, 
and the balmy fragrance of the air wafted by the 
cooling breezes of the ocean, afforded us some degree 
of recompence for the comparatively cold, and to us 
profitless, manner in which the holy day of the Sab- 
bath had been celebrated. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST SABBATH IN THE JUNGLE. 


A FEW days after we had landed we proceeded to 
Trevanderum, and thence to the southern part of 
the country. Through some mistake in the arrange- 
ments for travelling, Mrs. Abbs and I were obliged 
to remain a day later at Quilon than our companions, 
and consequently to go down the Backwater by 
night, a distance of about sixty miles, accompanied 
only by the Malayalim boatmen and a native ser- 
vant, who could speak a few sentences in broken 
English. We travelled in what is called a chunga- 
dum, which is formed by two boats being tied 
parallel to each other, so as to allow of palankeens 
being placed across them for the accommodation of 
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passengers. One or two palankeens are thus fixed 
with the body or carriage part resting on the boats, 
and the poles stretching over the water. The 
palankeens were so fixed that we could have com- 
munication with each other, while the other occu- 
pants were lying in the open boat, when not engaged 
in forwarding the conveyance. In this way we 
glided along, feasting our eyes while daylight existed, 
with the beauty of the scene; each side of the river 
being covered, as far as our vision extended, with 
verdant vegetation, groves of the mango, the jack, or 
the cocoa-nut, gardens or patches of native cultiva- 
tion, or wilderness spots of spontaneous produce, 
cheering us alike by their fertility and loveliness. 
We came to Trevanderum early in the morning, 
where we stayed about two days under the hospitable 
roof of Captain Daly, who introduced us to the 
British Resident (Colonel, afterwards General Fraser), 
and the Dewan, or Prime Minister of the Rajah’s 
Court. After this, we were brought by a night 
journey in palankeens to the station assigned us 
by the Directors. This was in the village of Neyoor, 
which at that time was a very important and 
prosperous station of the Society. Mr. Mead, the 
senior missionary, who had just returned from 
England with our company, had lived here several 
years, having been the founder both of this and 
Nagercoil—in fact, the father of the South Travancore. 
Mission, and principal agent in the formation of all 
the stations, with the exception of Pareychaley and 
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Santhapooram. He had, for nearly three years 
before his visit to England, been assisted by 
the Rev. Charles Miller, who had taken charge 
of the mission during his absence. With Mr. 
Charles Miller I soon became very friendly, and 
to him I feel indebted for many of my first impulses 
and aspirations to direct and continuous evangelical 
labour. We arranged to take a trip into the jungle 
on the approaching Sabbath, and visit a few of the 
native congregations. When the morning came, we 
set out, and having proceeded about five miles on 
what is called the “Rajah Pathy or King’s Highway,” 
made a diversion over a large extended waste of 
ground, then over some fields, and through a small 
town inhabited by chitties (or shopkeepers) and 
abounding with idols, till we came to the skirts of 
a Travancore desert. Here the road was both rocky 
and thorny, the path narrow, and the whole aspect 
that of solitude and rank vegetation. A stranger in 
passing over such a tract, and meeting only now and 
then with an individual or party of travellers, is led 
to wonder how the palmira trees (of which there are 
many) can be pruned and tended amid such an 
apparent dearth of population. He would under- 
stand, on further acquaintance with the locality, that 
small villages are interspersed beyond the confines 
of the visible desert, and he would find on visiting 
these places that many of the rude inhabitants had 
embraced the profession of Christianity. 

It was in one of these villages we halted after a 
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long ride, at about seven o’clock in the morning. 
The chapel, which was then one of the best in the 
district, and the principal building in the village, 
was altogether primitive in its style of architecture. 
The walls were of sunburnt brick, and were plastered 
with a lime (called chunan) which is formed by the 
calcining of sea shells; the roof was of palmira wood, 
shutters had been fixed instead of windows, while 
the interior was altogether bare of seats, and desti- 
tute of either desk or pulpit. A door in front, with 
one on each side of the building, were the points of 
entrance, while within, a partition wall raised about 
six feet, with a space left at the end sufficient for a 
person to pass through, divided a small portion of 
the building from the body, as a vestry. This vestry 
(as it may be called) served also as a refreshment 
and sleeping apartment for the missionaries. Mr. 
Miller informed me that he had often passed the 
night here when on visitation, and had never been 
disturbed in his rest, although in the vicinity of rats 
and serpents. In this secluded part of the world 
a congregation of about one hundred persons had 
been formed, and a school had been established about 
ten years previously by Mr. Mead. The efforts of 
Mr. Mead had evidently been attended by the Divine 
blessing, and it. was in this humble sanctuary, while 
observing the kindness and attention of its members, 
that another impulse was added to my missionary 
zeal in the hope of extending the conquest of the 
Redeemer. I always, after this, felt an interest in 
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this congregation, and had the pleasure of witnessing 
its spiritual advancement. 

After a slight breakfast on that morning, we 
examined the Testament class of the school. In this 
exercise I was struck, for the first time, with the 
clear and extensive knowledge of Scripture history 
possessed by the native Christians, both old and 
young, as placed in comparison with what I had 
witnessed, both as a Sabbath school teacher and 
Christian visitor, in England. Having studied the 
Tamil language on the voyage, I could follow the 
scholars in reading, and could understand most of 
the remarks which they made in answer to my 
questions. One of the boys who was then examined 
afterwards became a very useful evangelist in the 
remote part of the hill district. 

After we had examined the school, Mr. Miller 
insisted on leaving me in charge of the congregation 
while he went to another station, and following his 
advice I made my first attempt to speak or preach 
to the natives. A young man of Neyoor, who had 
come with us, was left with me, to interpret if the 
people could not understand me, and to introduce 
the service by prayer and reading. When I stood 
up, all eyes were upon me, as although the people 
had been accustomed to hear two Europeans speak 
in the language of the country, they well knew that 
the power to do so effectively and continuously 
could only be acquired after much study, and not 
often without a long association with those to whom 
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the practice was habitual. I was prepared to utter 
a few comprehensive sentences which I had formed 
in my mind, without having committed them to 
writing; these I had repeated so frequently when 
alone, that when I began to speak before the people 
they flowed from me with unexpected facility. I 
had also marked the manner of Mr. Thompson when 
he addressed the native congregation at Quilon, and 
adopted it as far as possible, completely casting aside 
all the customs and usages of English preaching. 
Proceeding thus, I believe that for more than five 
minutes I had all the appearance and produced all 
the impression of a Tamil preacher. Then, as I had 
never done before, I felt the beauty of the language 
as a medium of communication, and warming with 
my subject, I became enthusiastic in proclaiming the 
glad tidings of salvation under such peculiar circum- 
stances. I cannot forget the delight and astonish- 
ment which rested on the countenances of my 
hearers, while my own mind was filled with regret 
and temporary confusion, when suddenly I was 
obliged to stop for want of words, and cast myself 
on the assistance of the interpreter. After the ser- 
vice several of the natives came to me, and said they 
perfectly understood my discourse as far as I had 
spoken. They also, with some degree of wonder, 
asked me why I had not gone through the service 
entirely without assistance. Yet more did they 
evince their astonishment when they found that 
although I had succeeded in addressing them orator- 
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ically, I was unable to converse with them, except 
through an interpreter. 

On Mr. Miller’s return, after a slight repast, we 
proceeded towards Neyoor, visiting several stations 
on our way, and preaching the gospel. He had 
taken me to one of the most evangelized spots of the 
country, and at a certain point of the road directed 
my attention to a front of thick-set trees at a dis- 
tance, extending several miles in length. These 
trees, he informed me, covered a number of villages, 
in which at intervening spaces we had native con- 
gregations, supplied by those invaluable men, the 
native convert preachers. It was delightful to close 
the Sabbath day in a heathen land with the thought 
that so far had the Redeemer triumphed. Yet more 
ground remained to be occupied, and, as a soldier of 
the living army, I felt thankful for the courage and 
confidence imparted, and rejoiced in the prospect of 
more extensive conquests. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST JOURNEY. 


THE journey alluded to in the foregoing chapter was 
not altogether devoid of interest. We passed several 
small pagodas (or pesasu covils, i.e., demon temples) 
on our way, and had an opportunity of examining 
them minutely. These are small buildings, erected 
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rudely of brick or stone, with a wicker gate in front. 
The walls outside are covered with grotesque paint~ 
ings, representing the adventures of gods and 
goddesses, while within are placed the images of 
particular deities—the most common being those of 
the trimoortthee, or Hindoo Triad, and the goddess 
Kalee, the destroyer of children. This was the first 
opportunity which I had of observing the general 
appearance of the country, both as it is enriched by 
the God of Providence, and also as polluted by the 
vileness of man. The landscape is beautifully 
verdant; the soil appears to be light and productive, 
and the scenery most diversified and exhilarant. 
Yet we cannot pass along without being affectingly 
reminded that we are traversing one of the strong- 
holds of Satan. Heathen temples with Brahmins’ 
houses attached are discovered in every direction. 
The pagodas to which I have already alluded are to 
be seen in every neighbourhood, unsightly figures 
painted over with red ochre are placed in the fields, 
with bunches of paddy (rice in the ear) set before 
them, either as thank-offerings, or tokens of prayer, 
for a plentiful harvest; while heaps of stones are 
piled in certain spots, each stone having been cast 
singly by deluded travellers when passing, in hopes 
of insuring a prosperous journey. In going through 
a town or a village, you are ready to conclude that 
although the people are given to idolatry, they are 
very religious and observant of order: you expect to 
find them, therefore, on more intimate acquaintance, 
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such as Hindoos have often been represented to be, 
“a mild, moral, inoffensive people.” Alas! it requires 
no great keenness to perceive that they are not only 
deceitful and licentious, but also oppressive and 
cowardly cruel. A circumstance occurred 6n this 
first journey which brought this to my view promi- 
nently. On returning home we met an inferior 
officer of Government, with several Sepoys, who 
were marching with drawn swords in their hands 
in solemn procession, as if going to an execution. 
This was simply to take a poor man to prison, as it 
was alleged that he had been disubedient to the 
minor authorities. Mr. Miller perceived that the 
prisoner was a professing Christian, whose only 
crime consisted in refusing to work for the Strkar 
(or Government) on our Sabbath. Mr. M. accosted 
the atheghary (or petty magistrate); and although I 
understood not what was said, I could perceive 
that a sharp contest of words was going forward. 
Mr. Miller was a man of courage, and although a 
Scotchman by birth, was fully impressed, as most 
Englishmen are when among foreigners, with an 
idea that it is the duty and calling of Britons, in all 
parts of the world, to shield and deliver the op- 
pressed, without much regard to national laws or 
customs; yet he hesitated to act immediately, and 
left the poor man in the power of his persecutors, 
with a threat simply of inquiring into the matter. 
On looking back, however, after we had left them, 
we saw that the Sepoys, taking advantage of our 
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departure, and perhaps irritated by our interference, 
were beating their prisoner with the hilts of their 
swords. On seeing this, Mr. M. sent two of the lads 
who were with us, to demand, in his name, the 
liberation of the captive. The band of Sepoys, with 
their legal chief, although armed and strutting with 
all the importance of authority, quietly and cowardly 
gave up their victim; and from this I received a 
lesson as to the power of a European in a land 
of lawlessness, of which, whether rightly or wrongly 
I will not now say, I did not fail afterwards to avail 
myself frequently. Those, however, were the days 
of tyranny in Travancore; we could at that time 
overcome injustice successfully only by disobeying 
the laws of the land, and setting the Native Govern- 
ment at defiance. Long before I left, a change 
was effected for the better: British officers, both 
civiland military, began to sympathize with mission- 
aries, representations of wrong and oppression 
were attended to, and the native authorities, knowing 
our influence, not only avoided collisions, but sought 
also to gain our friendship. If we venture to look 
at causes, we may say that this state of things was 
preceded by a gradual abstaining, on the part of 
missionaries, from the practice of interfering with 
the customs and decisions of the local magistracy. 
At the time to which I have referred, the spiritual 
character of the missionary was often clouded over 
by the position which he felt. bound to assume as a 
kind of revolutionary philanthropist. My friends 
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Messrs. Mead and C. Miller, had a reputation in Tra- 
vancore, similar to the fame of a Cobden or a Bright 
in England. Nor will they soon, if ever, be forgotten : 
yet although men of piety and devotedness, they will 
rank more in the records of the people as political 
benefactors than as successful heralds of the cross. 
Their humble coadjutors and successors are also 
remembered, and will be by the natives of Travan- 
core, if not as the apostles of liberty and order, yet as 
the first effective preachers, and the first who were 
privileged by God’s goodness to be His agents for 
extensive conversion, the organization of pure church 
discipline, and the instruction of holy native Chris- 
tians to be messengers of Christ to their own country- 
men. Having witnessed the effect of both systems, 
having in my own experience received both the 
tearful gratitude of liberated prisoners, and the 
simple confession of spiritual children, and having 
in my time been denounced both as a political 
agitator and a fanatical teacher of religion, I hold 
that in proportion as a missionary involves himself 
with the natives either as a politician or legal 
advocate, he impedes his usefulness as a Christian 
minister, and shades his character as a servant of 
Christ. If it be suspected that a missionary is come 
to interfere with the politics of a country, or if he 
appear to be the friend of a class simply, he will be 
deprived of the opportunity of unfolding the great 
object of his mission to those who are most influen- 
tial and important. The exhibition of Divine truth 
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of itself provokes hostility in the human heart, yet 
this hostility, being the natural and universal enmity 
of evil principles against those which are good, finds 
no auxiliary in reason or conscience. Being founded 
on pride and vain imagination, it is both assailable 
and vulnerable; it may be shaken by rational argu- 
ment, brought to yield by Christian kindness, and 
effectually overcome by the weapons of spiritual 
warfare. Not so is it with social or political animo- 
sity ; feeling that its own temporal interest is affected 
by the attempts which are made to reform existing 
usages, it concludes that this is the end of the 
mission, and entrenching itself in prejudice and 
error, resists in every subsequent stage, from a desire 
to defend its own security. It is only by a miracle 
of Providence that a person thus set against the 
gospel, by regarding it as a political rather than a 
spiritual instrument, can eventually be brought to 
form any idea of its sanctifying influence. A short 
sojourn among the natives soon brought me to see 
this, and led me to determine, in every instance in 
which I might hear of ill-will expressed, either against 
me or the cause I espoused, to seek an interview 
with those who thus avowed their displeasure. This 
line of conduct being pursued, bitter enemies were 
transformed into friends, and men who had sworn to 
destroy the mission buildings sent their children to 
our schools for education. 

Soon after the occurrence to which I have alluded, 
Mr. Miler and myself were called upon to give au 
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account of our conduct to the British Resident (or 
representative of the English Government), Colonel 
Fraser. If native courts at that time were centres of 
injustice and oppression, our own institutions for 
checking Europeans residing in India were strictly 
formal, and almost farcical. The Resident having 
been appealed to, was obliged to send us an accusa- 
tion, and we being thus accused were obliged to 
forward an answer in writing. The Resident and his 
friend, Captain (now Colonel) Horsley, who were 
both favourable to missions, and both personal 
friends of Mr. Miller, received our statements, and 
ordered proceedings to be quashed immediately. 
Yet although on this occasion I was only a spectator, 
for years afterwards I was suspected, both by the 
native authorities and Colonel Fraser’s successors, to 
be opposed to the Government; how far such an 
impression had weakened my influence with the 
higher castes I had no idea, until providentially 
brought into contact with the Dewan (or native 
Prime Minister) and enabled to explain my position 
and principles, 
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CHAPTER V. 
INTERCOURSE WITH MOHAMMEDANS. 


MOHAMMEDANISM, like Christianity, in Travancore, 
is a system imported by foreigners. There is a dim 
tradition of its having been tolerated very early, in 
consequence of a vision which appeared to one of 
the ancient Rajahs as he was passing through the 
original capital of the country. Soon after this 
supposed revelation, a large mosque was erected in 
the town, and certain privileges have at various 
times been granted to those who have made pro- 
fession of this religion. As the Mohammedans are 
without caste, they can mingle more with the lower 
classes than can the higher ranks of Hindoos; and 
as they are men of business as well as superstition, 
they are not altogether avoided by the Brahmins or 
the Nairs. The number of professed Mussulmans 
in the south of Travancore would have been about 
30,000 at the time of my residence in the country; 
most of them were the descendants of proselytes, 
and this circumstance leads us to think that the 
zeal of the early professors of this faith was at one 
time much more active than it is now, as very few 
converts are now added to their number from the 
ranks of heathenism. The Mohammedans of the 
south are very ignorant, knowing little either of the 
Koran, or the history of their professed prophet. 
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This will appear from the incidents which I am 
about to relate. One Sabbath, as I was about to 
officiate in one of our village chapels, I was disturbed 
by some men who were felling trees, and on going 
to them found that they were under the superintend- 
ence of a Mohammedan, who appeared to be a 
respectable man. I asked him to desist for a time, 
and unite with us in our services. He seemed 
pleased with the invitation, and asked me what my re- 
ligion was. I told him that I was a Christian. He re- 
plied, “I am also a Christian; I believe in Christ.” 

“Then,” said I, “why do you disobey His com- 
mands, and neglect His ordinances? Are you aware 
that this is the day which He has appointed to be 
kept holy?” 

“ I keep Friday as a holy day.” 

“Upon whose authority ?” 

“Upon the authority of Mohammed, the Prophet 
of God.” 

“Then you are obeying the commandments of a 
man, and disobeying the commandments of God. 
Mohammed could not be a prophet of God, for he 
acted in direct opposition to the will of God.” 

“ I know no more of my religion than what I am 
told by the priest. Our religion is the fourth religion.* 
Icannotread the Koran,and if you wish to know about 
our system you must go to the Zungul (or priest).” 

* Mohammedanism is called the fourth religion, by natives of 


Travancore. Why it is so called will appear before the conclusion 
of the chapter. 
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This conversation not only opened the way for 
me to preach the gospel to this man and his attend- 
ants, but also awakened my curiosity, and gave me 
a desire to know more respecting the ceremonies 
and usages of the people with whom he was asso- 
ciated. An opportunity occurred soon after, as a 
feast was to be held in the large mosque of Travan- 
core (town) to celebrate the cessation of the month 
of Ramadan.* On the evening of the festival, which 
did not commence till then, I went with Mrs. Abbs 
and a young lady, the daughter of a missionary, to 
the scene of religious rejoicing. We came into the 
town at about eight o’clock, and found a large 
concourse of people awaiting a procession which 
was expected at midnight. Following the course 
of the crowd, we proceeded to the entrance of the 
principal temple, where a young man very politely 
conducted us to the front of the inner sanctuary, 
and ordered some persons to go and borrow chairs 
for us from the Nazgué, or head man of the Moham- 
medan part of the town. The court of the temple 
is extensive, and is surrounded by a high wall, as 
are most of the larger Brahminical houses of worship. 
We were not allowed to enter the mosque, but had 
our seats placed as near the entrance as would be 
lawful for infidels. As far as we could see, the 
interior was splendid and spacious, with lofty walls 
and beautifully tesselated floor, although there were 


* The month set apart by Mohammedans for fasting. This season 
of Mohammedan Lent is succeeded by a few days of festivity. 
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neither images, pictures, nor any appearance of decora- 
tion. Like most of the places of worship in Travan- 
core at that time, it had neither pews nor pulpit, 
sittings nor reading-desk. About half a dozen gaudily 
attired officials were seated on the ground, with 
lamps burning, and a heap of money before them, 
which had been contributed by the fazthful. The 
coinage of the province is very small, and the offer- 
ings being chiefly of silver, the little chuckrams, with 
here. and there a rupee among them, glittered in 
brightness, and caused me to long for the expected 
time when people of all lands shall come and cast 
in their gifts thus liberally to the service of the 
living God. I had never before, and have never 
since, seen so much silver collected and lying together 
at one time for purposes of religion or charity. The 
people who were assembled in the court of the temple 
came from different parts of the country, and were 
of various classes and languages. Many of them 
spoke Hindostanee, some Malayalim, and others 
Telugu. Some of the mission agents who were 
present could speak these languages, and conversed 
with the strangers, as they had opportunity, on the 
important subject of salvation by Christ. The mul- 
titude was very orderly, and all classes treated us 
and our agents with respect and attention. The 
Naiguè, who had furnished us with chairs, soon 
made his appearance, and began to render himself 
conspicuous by loudly commanding the inoffensive 
people not to annoy or interrupt me or the ladies. 
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He then introduced himself to me with much pomp 
and formality, telling me that he was a person of 
importance and authority, and that he would do all 
he could to promote my comfort while I remained. 
I thanked him for his kindness, and made a salaam 
similar to that with which he had saluted me. He 
turned to one of the mission agents, and said, “ Does 
the gentleman know who I am? He makes a 
respectful salaam to me; he is not mistaken in 
thinking that I am a person of importance; tell 
him I am the Naiguè of Travancore.” He also 
inquired about the ladies, and innocently expressed 
his surprise at the courtesy shown them by me and 
the agents; asking also whether I had two wives, 
according to the custom of great men among his 
own people. I endeavoured to draw him into con- 
versation by asking the design of the festival, 
expecting to hear some account of the Ramadan, 
and other customs, which might give me an oppor- 
tunity of placing our holy religion in contrast. He 
told me that he knew not the design or intention of 
the feast, but supposed it was observed in these days 
because it had been observed formerly. I spoke to 
him on the excellency of Christianity, and endea- 
voured to unfold its leading principles. He said 
that persons who were in the habit of wearing 
coarse garments would feel strangely if attired in 
those which were fine and costly, and that those 
who were accustomed to take journeys on foot 
would not be easy in palankeens or on horses. 
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I asked him whether persons who through poverty 
had been compelled to wear inferior garments might 
not improve their dress when circumstances per- 
mitted. He said, “If they do, all will stare at 
them.” I said, “I understand your argument, but 
it is not worthy of being applied to religion, We 
must be guided by truth, and not by custom, espe- 
cially when eternal salvation depends on our choice.” 
He said to the people who were standing near, “ The 
gentleman reasons very well; his arguments would 
have weight undoubtedly with white people, although 
they will not do for black people.” 

Soon after, it was announced that the procession 
was approaching, and the Naiguè offered to conduct 
us to a choultry on the high road, where we might 
see without interruption. We followed him, and 
were comfortably seated, so as to have a full view 
of all that was passing. The street was soon illumi- 
nated by flambeaux which were carried along, and 
these, with banners waving, some of which were 
extended from one side of the road to the other, or 
suspended between staves, and borne by devotees, 
reminded me of the evening triumphs of municipal 
elections in English towns, as I had seen them when 
a boy. The music, however, was of a most dis- 
cordant character, and the shouts of “ Allah! Allah !” 
and other words of religious import, uttered with 
Eastern accent and emphasis, soon brought back 
our wandering thoughts, and recalled the fact, most 
patent to our senses, that we were in a land of semi- 
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barbarians. The high priest, who was the chief 
object of observation, was carried on a stately open 
palankeen, and had with him a silver vessel, con- 
taining sandal-wood ashes, which, it was said, had 
been presented to the temple by the Rajah. I felt 
a degree of pity and compassion; my spirit was 
stirred within me for the deluded multitude, but 
especially for the poor, pompous, pampered being 
who was thus dignified, and supposed to be a prime 
agent of Deity. When the procession had passed, 
the officer conducted us to a small pavilion at the 
rear of the temple, before an extended plain, on 
which were exhibited a bright display of fireworks. 
These, which were equal to any I had seen in my 
own country, concluded the festival. This religious 
gathering, as an exhibition of Mohammedan devo- 
tion, gave me some idea of its nature as practised 
in Travancore: there was no seriousness observable, 
except when I or any of our agents spoke to the 
people upon Christianity. This we did several 
times, both before the temple and at the choultry, 
where many gathered around us. I was pleased to 
find that these, my early efforts in speaking the 
language, excited attention, and produced impression ; 
yet, apart from these exercises, the only appearance 
of solemnity was to be seen in the dreadfully sanc- 
timonious behaviour of the priest. He seemed fully 
aware of the awful estimation in which he was held 
by the multitude as a demigod, and kept his eyes 
firmly fixed on the heavens above him, as if he 
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thought the earth unworthy of his notice. Once, 
and but once, did I perceive a diversion, which was 
when he came opposite to where we were sitting; 
when, as if moved by curiosity, he gave a momentary 
glance of apparent surprise, and turned his head 
away immediately. 

This was my first appearance at a public festival 
in India, and as the reception I met with was so 
different from what I had expected, I began to fear 
that I might in some way or other have compromised 
myself by my friendly intercourse with the Naigue. 
I was assured, however, afterwards, by my elder 
brethren, that I had acted rightly, and as they would 
have done, they having found by experience that a 
spirit of conciliation was more likely to attract an 
audience than an immediate declaration of hostility. 
The soundness of this principle may be doubted, as 
our brethren had not been very successful in such 
visitations; and Mr. Miller informed me that he 
purposely avoided such occasions of resort, as he 
found they presented little opportunity for doing 
good, while the presence of a European would often 
be regarded as a sign of approval, or, at least, of 
indifference. Since that time I have attended many 
of these celebrations, both Hindoo and Mohammedan, 
always making myself known as a Christian minister, 
and endeavouring to preach the gospel. This I have 
done as a witness, and hope that my efforts in this 
direction have produced conviction in some instances, 
Yet I found, by experience in after days, that the most 
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likely way of doing good on such occasions was by 
distributing tracts and Scriptures. I must say also 
that when my object in attending these meetings 
became better known and understood, I was not so 
politely treated as I was on this first occasion. 

I have mentioned these circumstances, as they 
occurred within a few months after my arrival in 
Travancore. After this, I became better acquainted 
with the Mohammedan people, although ,I never 
succeeded in forming congregations or establishing 
schools in their quarter. I always found them very 
civil and scrupulously honest in their dealings, 
although not so well informed as their fellow-wor- 
shippers: are in other parts of Asia: they have a 
regard to some branches of morality, and profess to 
be guidéd more by truth and honour than do either 
the Hindoos or Roman Catholics. They are very 
bigoted; not indeed to doctrines or principles, for 
of these they know but little ; it is to the name and 
customs of their sect, concerning which they are as 
sensitive as are the Hindoos, and more violent in 
debate and defence than are the Brahmins respecting 
caste distinctions. 

In travelling round the district I frequently lodged 
for five or six successive nights at one of our chapels 
in the mountainous parts, near which was a daily 
bazaar and a frequent market. Many Moham- 
medans who lived in the neighbourhood would 
assemble on the market days for business, as well 
as many who came from different parts of the 
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northern district. Whenever I could, I made it a 
point, after itinerating throughout the day, to visit 
the place of concourse in the evening to give away 
tracts, and seek opportunities for conversation. One 
evening, on giving a paper to a man, I asked him 
whether he knew anything about Jesus Christ. He 
said, “ Yes, I have heard of Jesus the Prophet, he 
was a very good man.” I said, “He was more than 
man; he is the Son of God, equal in power, and the 
same in nature as God himself.” He said, “I am 
willing to hear you speak about your religion.” I 
began therefore to explain the way of salvation, and 
in a few minutes found myself surrounded by about 
100 persons, listening with earnest yet sceptical 
attention. I spoke for some time without inter- 
ruption, until inadvertently speaking of Christ as 
the Son of God, I was accosted by a man who called 
out, “You say that God has a Son; do you mean to 
say that God has a wife?” 

Before I could reply, there was a general uproar, 
some abusing me, and others rebuking the man who 
had caused the confusion. As I stood perfectly calm, 
and only begged for silence that I might be allowed 
to speak, the wrath and excitement were soon 
directed against the person who had opposed me. 
When silence was in some measure restored, a re- 
spectable man said to me, “ In all our disputes we look 
to our elders for their opinion; here (pointing to a 
venerable-looking man) is a wise man whose judg- 
ment we respect. Will you allow him to speak?” 
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I bowed to the old man, who being thus encouraged, 
stepped forward, and with some affectation of 
modesty said in an oracular tone, “The gentleman 
ought not to have been interrupted when speaking 
to us upon his religion; it is true that the man who 
called out, spoke blasphemously and said what ought 
not to be said. But did not the gentleman himself 
utter blasphemy, and say that which is very offen- 
sive to our feelings?” I said, “I quite agree with 
you in thinking that your townsman spoke blas- 
phemously; in speaking as he did, he does great 
dishonour to the one God whom we all serve. I 
have not spoken wrongly, because I have been 
speaking to you upon the mystery of religion. I 
firmly believe Christ to be the Son of God; and as I 
wish to explain this thing to you, you will see that 
I cannot mean dishonour, but the highest honour, to 
the Great Creator.” They seemed satisfied ; and after 
I had spoken some time pressed eagerly round me for 
small books and papers. The old man and others 
thanked me, and hoped I should go again, one of 
them adding, “Come when you please, we like to 
hear you; yet we think your religion is very good 
for you, and ours is sufficient for us.” As we were 
returning to the chapel, several of the people fol- 
lowed us and entered into conversation with me and 
the native teacher. One of them said to me, “You 
must not suppose that the man who acted so dis- 
orderly is a proper exponent of our sentiments. No 
man here can explain our tenets, or enter into 
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controversy with you, except the Tungul.” I 
expressed a desire to meet his priest at any time, 
and requested information as to when he might 
come into the neighbourhood. The man continued 
in conversation, and said, “When you speak to us 
upon the One God we can understand you, and we 
think you speak rightly; but you sometimes speak 
of things, and assert them as truths, which we know 
nothing about. Whether you be right or wrong we 
know not, as we have not knowledge sufficient 
either to contradict or assent to your statement. 
Yet there is one thing which settles the question ; 
it is this. When you take milk from a cow, it is 
pure and sweet; yet, if you keep it for a time, it 
beeomes sour. To prevent this, we make it into 
curd, but this also turns bad: we therefore make 
butter, but this after a time becomes rancid: we 
therefore make a kind of cheese, and this will endure 
for ever. Now, sir, what say you to this? does 
it not settle the matter? remember ours is the fourth 
religion.” I told him that I came not to speak 
to him about milk, but about the word of God, and 
that if by his allegory he intended to say that it had 
been corrupted, I must tell him it was not so; hke 
its Author, it was immutable, and would endure for 
ever. We separated with mutual expressions of 
good-will; and although I understood the general 
import of his parable, I had it more fully explamed 
by the native teacher afterwards, and will here 
record it, to show the confused ideas which were 
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held upon religion, “It is said that Brahma 
originally proclaimed a law which was good and 
holy for men. This was the pure milk, and was 
soon corrupted by human wickedness. Vishnoo, 
therefore, in one of his avaturs (or incarnations) 
introduced it in a new form, and this after a time 
was disregarded. Siven, therefore, brought in a new 
specimen of the same religion, which, failing in like 
manner, was succeeded by the Koran of Mohammed, 
which is to be perpetual.” 

The intelligent reader will see how different this 
is from pure Mohammedanism, and how mixed it is 
with Hindoo tradition and fables. Yet I found this 
to be the case with every system in Travancore. 
The maxims and mythology of Hindooism as exist- 
ing in Sanscrit, and partially translated into other 
languages, were almost unknown,—and where known, 
were mingled with fable and local traditions: 
Mohammedanism also, a compound of religions in 
its best form, was still further mixed up with tales 
of the gods, and corrupted accounts of Jesus and the 
patriarchs. The Romanists also had similar medleys, 
nor could we easily keep our nominal disciples from 
engrafting the stories of early superstition upon the 
narratives and facts of the gospel. I soon dis- 
covered that to preach against systems as found in 
English books, was beating the air and attacking 
a shadow. It was from the natives themselves only 
that I knew the evils against which I had to con- 
tend. The errors scattered without order or system 
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were more intricate, and consequently more in- 
tangible, than those which I had anticipated; yet the 
weapons of our warfare were mighty, through God, 
in pulling down many of these strongholds of Satan. 

I visited this place frequently afterwards, and 
became friendly with some of the traders, two or 
three of whom so far trusted us as to send their 
children to be taught in our school with the children 
of heathen and professing Christians. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 


My first attempt to address a native congregation, 
if not entirely successful, was sufficient to encourage 
“my mind, and stimulate me to further exertions, both 
in studying and preaching. I lost no opportunity of 
conversing with the people with whom I came into 
contact, and always on such occasions endeavoured 
to direct their minds to the Saviour. I also went 
regularly on the Sabbath to two or three of the 
villages near Neyoor, and made frequent visits during 
the week to the schools on the mission premises and 
in the neighbourhood. Having also a small district 
assigned me for superintendence, I met the teachers 
of it weekly, and conducted a service with them 
in the following order. After singing a hymn and 
prayer, one of the preachers would deliver a sermon, 
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upon which I would comment afterwards. The 
agents assembled would then read a chapter of the 
New Testament, verse by verse, and each would 
be examined very minutely on all parts relating to 
its history and doctrine. This exercise I found to 
be very profitable, both for communicating know- 
ledge, and also for enlarging my own vocabulary, and 
my acquaintance with the customs of the country. 
From the first fortnight after my location at Neyoor, 
I had a class of this kind, numbering about forty 
persons, composed of schoolmasters and native 
catechists. This was considerably enlarged after a 
few months, when Mr. Miller left our station for 
Nagercoil. I then took charge of a larger district, 
and entered upon a system of labour which I con- 
tinued, with slight variations, until I left Travancore. 
For more than twenty years it was my happy lot to 
meet an assembly of this kind weekly, and open 
to them the Scriptures of truth by a mixed process 
of examination and exposition. In this way, com- 
mencing with the fifth chapter of Matthew, I went 
through the New Testament, and before leaving had 
proceeded in the Old Testament as far as the Book 
of Joshua. At the close of the year I found myself 
in charge of more than 2,000 persons, who had been 
gathered together in various places, as professors 
of the new religion ; most of these had no claim to 
be considered thus, further than that they had 
renounced the superstitions of their fathers, and 
were willing to attend our services. Very few of 
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them were willing to converse with me upon religious 
subjects, most of them having attached themselves 
to the mission in hopes of gaining some indefinite 
temporal advantage. As time permitted, I made a 
rapid progress through the district in visiting these 
nominal Christians, and was obliged to conclude, 
after numberless interviews with the most sensible 
and respectable of them, that only ten persons, out of 
a population of 95,000, knew anything of the vital 
power of godliness, and that of these, six had been 
connected with other parts of the missionary circuit. 
These ten persons I regarded as the salt of the 
land, invited them to hold meetings of prayer and 
fellowship, and exhorted them to influence their 
fellow-worshippers by directing them to Jesus, and 
speaking to them on the privileges of believing. 
These dear brethren and sisters, who at that time 
were my only spiritual coadjutors, and who alone were 
a comfort to me in my vast undertaking, were not 
only deficient in knowledge, but had also imbibed 
notions which required correction, and which, while 
held by them, greatly interfered with their usefulness. 
Two of them, an aged man and woman, although 
relying on Christ alone for salvation, walking humbly 
and conscientiously, and ardently awaiting a glorious 
eternity, while ever grateful to God for His goodness, 
and constantly acknowledging His grace in their 
salvation, had no idea that other professing Chris- 
tians were in a state of comparative darkness. Their 
own more happy and evidently more perfect state 
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they regarded as a circumstance of spiritual growth, 
to which all in time would attain who abandoned 
heathenism and united with the Christians. They 
appear to have believed the truth of the gospel on 
the first or second hearing, and having gradually 
grown in grace, expected that others would not only 
see the excellency of Christianity, but believe it 
immediately; and that as a natural consequence, as 
they advanced in age and experience, they would 
certainly grow in faith and holiness. To urge a 
professor of religion to seek after an increase of 
grace, appeared to them as needless as it would have 
been to have advised him to eat and drink for his 
bodily health and preservation. 

Another of this little band was a young man, who 
was my instructor in Tamil (for I never had a regular 
Moonshee), and who afterwards became a very useful 
agent in the mission. This young man had found 
the way of salvation by reading the Bible, had simply 
rested on Jesus by faith, and appeared to be walking 
consistently and devotionally. His error was in 
looking upon grace as co-existent with a knowledge 
of the Scriptures; consequently, he despaired of 
seeing spiritual conversions, except among those 
who, like himself, had been taught to read and 
examine evidence. He was also inclined to asceticism, 
and thought that the life of religion consisted chiefly 
in prayer and meditation ; while his idea of the Divine 
mercy was such as to induce a belief of a general 
salvation for all who renounced idolatry, attended 
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Christian worship, and kept themselves free from 
gross immorality. He had been recommended to 
me by the Rev. C. Miller, whose pupil he was before 
he became my Tamil teacher. Mr. Miller told me 
of his idiosyncrasy when he recommended him, as 
he was doubtful whether he was a true believer. 
The young man, after he had been with me some 
time, and apparently matured in piety, gave me an 
outline of his spiritual history, from which it appeared 
that he had been gradually drawn by reading the 
Word, and greatly furthered in the divine life by 
the ministry of Mr. Miller and myself. After living 
with me more than ten years, he joined the Neyvor 
mission under Mr. Mead, continued under the super- 
intendency of Mr. Leitch, and, if living, is doubtless 
now among the veterans of that. station. 

Another was a man who had been taught in the 
Nagercoil school, and who, after resisting instruc- 
tion, had been suddenly brought to repentance and 
belief. Although he had never been under the 
influence of dogmatic teaching, he had imbibed such 
an idea of sovereign and irresistible grace,:as to 
cause him to look for revelations both mysterious 
and powerful, without much exertion of human 
agency. Another, who was a truly pious man, was 
too self-sufficient, and had to fall into deep affliction 
before he could feel pity for those who were without. 
His wife, who died a few years afterwards, was a 
bright example in her own family, but being of 
retired, quiet habits, had no further influence. A 
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young woman, a widow, who lived in the midst of 
a wicked population, as a light shining in a dark 
place, was very deficient in the knowledge of the 
gospel, and retained many notions of the old idolatry. 
Only Nyannapoo, another young widow, who after- 
wards became a very useful female teacher, appeared, 
in addition to earnest piety, to have sound and sober 
views of Christian obligation. The remaining two 
were persons of no force of character, and never 
became eminent either for zeal or piety; while those 
I have mentioned, in succeeding years, advanced in 
the faith and knowledge of the Word, giving proof 
that the good seed of the kingdom, which at that 
time produced such immature fruit, was well rooted, 
living, and productive——the germ and the earnest 
of a rich abundance. To organize, encourage, and 
instruct this little flock, I established prayer meet- 
ings, held conferences for spiritual discourse, and 
invited others to join them in company. I also 
went with them, as opportunity afforded, to the 
houses of heathens and professing Christians, and 
by these methods, before I had been a year engaged, 
I formed several societies after the manner of 
Methodist class meetings. My daily engagements, 
when at home, were arranged by me as follows :— 
7 4M.—Met the school, and expounded a chapter. 
9.30 a.m.—Heard Ramen (a heathen youth of high 
caste) read a chapter of the Old Testament in 
English; asked questions, and made remarks 
in Tamil. 
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10 amM—Read Tamil with Timothy, my native 
assistant and instructor. 
12 am—Ramen. Historical catechism and trans- 


lating English. 
12.30 sM.—Preparing, as I could, sermons in 
Tamil. 


2 p.M.—Dinner. 

3 p.mM.—Keclesiastical history; class composed of 
young men who were teachers in the Home 
School, Ramen and Timothy. 

4 pmM.—Children of the school—English and Tamil 
lessons, or Ramen writing and arithmetic. 

5 to 7 p.M— Walk, tea, reading, and recreation. 

7 p.M.—Service in the chapel alternately with Mr. 

Mead, conducted principally by ourselves, occa- 
sionally by a native teacher. 

My wife also had a class of girls and little boys, 
some of whom afterwards became very useful as 
mission agents. Thus we found at the end of the 
first year that we had not come out for nought. We 
had set ourselves to the work of the Lord, and the 
Lord gave us tokens of His blessing. How sweet 
and refreshing were those seasons of labour! Our 
souls have them always in remembrance, and are 
now sustained by a lively hope that in the great 
and terrible day it will be seen that these, our early 
efforts, were not altogether vain or unprofitable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OPPOSITION AND REPULSES. 


THE first year of my ministry passed very pleasantly, 
and as it terminated I could not but rejoice, and 
bless the Lord who had placed me in a scene of 
labour so appropriate, and so agreeable to my earnest 
and earliest aspirations. I was constantly engaged, 
and continually rewarded. The good feeling with 
which I was welcomed into the houses of the 
heathen, and the respect which was paid me by 
the native authorities, have often caused me to 
wonder, as at that time I had done very little to 
excite either applause or admiration. Yet I gained 
both, and may venture to say that I was the most 
popular person—as, indeed, I was the only white 
person—who travelled and lodged in the extensive 
district assigned to me as a missionary. Jn less than 
two years, however, the tide turned: without any 
perceptible cause, and certainly not from any change 
of proceeding on my part, I became subject to various 
annoyances from native officials and persons of pro- 
perty, many of whom had hitherto met me with 
friendliness. I often found fences raised, and posts 
fixed in the ground, so as to block up the way, and 
obstruct me in my journey. Sepoys would approach 
me in a menacing way, and complain that, in conse- 
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quence of my teaching, the professing Christians 
would not perform the services or pay the dues 
which they had formerly rendered to the gods of 
the nation. There was at the same time, for reasons 
with which I had no connection, a considerable up- 
rising against Christianity, both in the eastern and 
western parts of our mission, so that Mr. Mead and 
I were much harassed and continually troubled by 
complaints both from our converts and their per- 
secutors. The magistrates complained, falsely, to 
our regret, that all the people were becoming attached 
to the new religion, and that there were scarcely any 
left to perform the work of the temples. Many also 
of our people were beaten and imprisoned, and told 
that if they wished to obey the foreign teachers they 
must forfeit their rights as inheritors of property. 
In the position we then held as instructors and 
protectors of the Christian people, we had every 
complaint referred to us, and we had to suffer for 
every grievance. As we naturally defended our 
disciples, because we knew they were unjustly 
oppressed, we ourselves became objects of ill-will 
and hostility. This I began to observe as I travelled 
from village to village. Instead of the salaam which 
I had formerly received in passing the places where 
the higher castes resorted, the finger of scorn would 
be directed towards me, and groups of well-dressed 
natives would be conversing together sufficiently 
audibly to inform the people who were with me 
that my time was short, and that soon I should be 
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sent out of the country. Two instances only of 
obstruction will I mention as having a peculiar 
influence over me, and as changing in some degree, 
for a time, the estimation in which I was held by 
the heathen of the upper classes. 

One day, in travelling, as we usually do, in a 
palankeen, I found the bearers seized with a sudden 
tremor, and on looking to ascertain the cause, was 
asked by them to alight and speak to some persons 
who said we should proceed no farther. I was 
rather surprised, as well as angry; for although we 
had been frequently interrupted before, those who 
attended me had always shown courage sufficient to 
overcome and pass through their opponents. On 
descending, however, at this time, I soon discovered 
the cause of terror. An Indian cultivator, not wish- 
ing to rely on his own arm, or to trust alone to his 
force of servants, had hired a poor, superannuated 
old man to curse me in the name of his gods. I 
soon discovered, what my companions had observed 
before, that the old man had a reputation for holiness, 
as he had a string of beads around his neck, and 
waved his feeble hand in a threatening manner, 
while uttering an almost inaudible succession of 
imprecations. I was the first to advance towards 
him, and as he accounted me to be impure, he moved 
on one side, and attempted to curse us at a distance, 
The bearers brought on the empty palankeen by my 
direction, and now for the first time did I see the 
power of superstition even over those who had been 

E 
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partially rescued from its dominion. The bearers 
trembled, hesitated, and perspired; nor could they 
be assured of safety in their minds until we had 
completely escaped from the supposed power of this 
pitiable creature. The poor old man had been a 
sorcerer in his day, and would fain have injured us 
in hopes of a reward. He was conquered, as the 
natives of India generally are, by the perseverance 
of a European; while the ryot himself, perceiving 
that the supernatural power which he had invoked 
was unavailing, came forward and abused me with- 
out restraint of word or action. The evil-speaking 
of these people, however, although galling to each 
other, falls harmlessly on foreigners, who are not 
acquainted with the customs and peculiar modes of 
thought in the country. One epithet, which he 
intended to be very stinging, caused me to smile, 
as it presented me with a fresh view of the servile 
condition of the people. He repeatedly called me 
“a native” or an “inhabitant,” and said that I was 
not a white man. This was intended to convey the 
idea that I was not a foreigner, as notwithstanding 
the assumption of caste on the part of Hindoos, the 
English race is always regarded as superior; so that 
no insult would be more resented by my native 
friends than a supposition on the part of others that 
I was a country-born person, or an East Indian. 

The other circumstance, as being more unique, 
and as having a greater influence over me subse- 
quently, is reserved for the following chapter. With 
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respect to the case I have mentioned, I may say 
that I often passed the house of the man who had 
opposed me, afterwards, without interruption, and 
that schools and congregations were established in 
the neighbourhood, all of which have since been 
transferred, and now form a part of the Neyoor 
mission. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


My success in the above affair soon Jed to another 
repulse through the folly and pride of the men who 
had been present. Although without me they 
would have shrunk at the appearance of the sor- 
cerer, they had under my protection defied his 
threats, and escaped the evil which he had intended. 
They now became presumptuous, and supposing that 
I could resist all hostile influences, would carry me 
into consecrated enclosures, near to the gates of most 
sacred temples, and in walks set apart by sages and 
Brahmins for purposes of retirement and ascetic 
meditation. Of this sacrilegious conduct, and of 
my own apparent complicity, I was not aware, 
although at times I was often startled by seeing 
myself surrounded by parties of sickly, effeminate, 
strange-looking men, who, with a mixture of refine- 
ment and indignation, would, while standing at a 
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distance, intimate by violent speech ahd gesture 
that they were by no means pleased with my 
presence. As I had no intention of offending, I 
wondered at their hostility, and desired nothing 
more than friendly converse in order to tell them 
of the gospel salvation. This would never have 
been possible under the circumstances in which I 
was then taken among them, although afterwards, 
by other means, I gained much familiar intercourse 
with the same class of persons. I see now that I 
was for several months in a false position through 
the prejudices of the lower-caste bearers, and from 
this I was extricated by an untoward and apparently 
unfortunate move, which, although it brought my 
name into temporary disgrace, was the foundation, 
through Divine goodness, of my subsequent effort, 
success, and usefulness. The district which I 
occupied is divided into two parts by a river, which 
is crossed at various points. Along this river side, 
from the mountains to the sea, were several temples 
at intervals of distance, with small communities of 
Brahmins and their associates living in streets ad- 
jacent. Whether my long residence in the midst 
of such scenes eventually wore off their repulsiveness 
from my mind, or whether the silent influence of 
Christianity had indeed wrought a change in that 
time on these heathen institutions of the land, it is 
certain that, lonely, rugged, dreadful, and awfully 
romantic as were those places a few years since, and 
may be even now, they have the appearance of 
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civilized locations, tolerable both to the sight and 
feeling, in comparison with what they were when 
traversed by me at the commencement of my ministry. 
The narrow, unfrequented road leading to the river,— 
the broad and silent stream from which nothing of 
beauty or joy could be observed, except overhanging 
boughs and dull, placid water,—the grim-looking 
boatmen who would ferry us over, when we were 
unable to wade across,—the opposite landing-place, 
difficult to attain by reason of shoals and imperfect 
navigation,—and the row of impish, quiescent-looking 
natives who were generally standing on the bank, 
without offering to assist us in the exigency,—all 
suggested, not only thoughts of possible, instant, 
unprevented death, but also vivid recollections of 
those classical descriptions of final transition 
which portray the fate of the wicked and unfor- 
tunate. 

Safely landed on the other side of the river, you 
come to a sandy, dolesome lane, where the intercep- 
tion of light by the trees, an occasional black-looking 
fortified mansion, and the sombre-looking tower of 
the temple at a distance, impressed the spirits with 
unusual awe; while the sensual, malicious, unearthly- 
looking Brahmins, with their servants bearing tridents 
or pitchforks of Varuna,* the shouting of the bearers, 


* The Indian Neptune. In the Hindoo mythology he is repre- 
sented with a rope in one of his hands and a club in another. In 
Travancore he is frequently confounded with Indra, or the lord 
of all, under various names. The common natives say that the 
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the roaring and cursing of temple officials, the hideous 
forms of demons painted on the walls, and lifelike 
images, grotesque and horrible, placed in the path- 
way, would, apart from the thought of the end of 
these things, awaken the feelings and arouse imagina- 
tion; while every step descending lower, the road 
becoming narrower, darker, and more craggy, you 
emerge at length into an open field, and rejoicing 
in release from the shades of heathenism, you reverse 
the expression of the ancient patriarch, and think, 
“ Surely the place is the seat of Satan, the gate and 
emblem of eternal destruction.” 

In such a vicinity was a temple which had long 
been noted as containing a peculiar manifestation of 
divinity. It was said that, for many succeeding 
generations, a certain god had taken his abode suc- 
cessively in the bodies of men, who had been selected 
from age to age singly, invested with all the honours 
of deity, and worshipped during life as divine beings. 
It was thought that only one such manifestation or 
indwelling could exist at a time, the person who was 
thus favoured being styled a moonee. Such persons 
are common, I believe, in some parts of India; but 
I do not remember ever hearing of another as existing 
in Travancore, nor am I aware how far the person 
of whom I now write might have differed from those 
of other provinces, both as to his habits, and the 


three prongs of the trident intimate his threefuld authority over 
heaven, earth and sea. 
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‘veneration in which he was held by the people. 
The Travancore moonee was looked upon more as 
a god than a devotee, and was reverenced by the 
Brahmins; yet not as an avatar (or incarnation) so 
much as a human residence of a divine, supernatural 
spirit. He was in reality a poor, weak mortal, selected 
from his brethren, bedaubed with cow-dung, kept 
almost naked, and secluded in a small pagoda on 
the top of a rock, apart from all human society. I 
could never understand whether his consecration 
was, in the first instance, compelled or voluntary 
on his part; as, if voluntary, it evidenced a remark- 
able degree of devotion, he being shut out from all 
the ordinary comforts of life, and immured in a 
dark, prison-like receptacle, with no recompence but 
the empty honour of being adored and bowed to at 
a distance. Such a state of existence would never 
be submitted to by any enlightened or rational 
individual; yet I have met men who passed as 
sages in India who would have been very proper 
candidates for such a deification. With the energies 
of nature early worn out by youthful excesses, such 
had become recluses or pilgrims, and in maintaining 
the character assumed, had, by aiming at the Hindoo 
abstraction, gradually sunk into imbecility. Yet 
being reverenced by others for sanctity, and fancying 
themselves in union with deity, such persons could 
easily have been persuaded to assume the honour 
and embrace the life of such a person as the Travan- 
core moonee. The eminence on which this man’s 
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dwelling was erected was called “ Teru Maley,” or 
the “ Holy Mountain,” and so sacred were the ap- 
proaches to it deemed, that only one European 
(Mr. ©. Miller) had ever ventured to draw near 
since the temple had existed; and even the highest 
and holiest natives were required to cast their sandals 
from their feet before they dared enter the conse- 
crated precincts. 

Into this region, without my knowledge, my bearers 
—men without pretensions to caste, who had nomi- 
nally abandoned Hindooism by a profession of Chris- 
tianity—presumed, while reeking with perspiration 
of several days’ journey, to take me, intending, as I 
afterwards learned from them, to make a triumphal 
display of our religion. With staves in their hands 
and slippers on their feet, they advanced boldly to 
the holy place, while I was so far from knowing my 
position, that, expecting to preach in a few minutes, 
I was thinking over my subject of address. The 
music was sounding in the court of the temple, in 
preparation for the noonday poojah,* when suddenly 
it ceased, and a wild, unearthly yell was set up 
instead. I looked out of the palankeen, and found 
myself near the massive gate of an extensive fortifi- 
cation, while a number of Brahmins and others were 
standing on the verandah of a small pageda opposite, 
gesticulating and denouncing me in the most ener- 
getic and malignant manner. My bearers avowed 
themselves ready to fight in my defence, when several 

* Poojah or poojie, the daily worship of the Hindcos. 
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Nairs,* who were dependent on the Brahmins, rushed 
forth and assailed us with showers of stones. As I 
wished to avoid a. physical contest, I directed the 
bearers to retreat, and being left alone, I walked 
deliberately towards the Brahmins. Of course my 
object was to make an explanation, and, if possible, 
to engage in profitable conversation, while they, 
regarding me as being both polluted and polluting, 
all fled, and left me entirely in front of the temple, 
within a few yards of the supposed divinely inhabited 
shrine. This I found was to be reached easily by 
ascending some steps which were cut in the rock, 
but as I was about to ascend, my attention was 
diverted by a sight which never before had met me 
in such close proximity. About thirty of the dancing- 
girls, who had evidently been spectators of the whole 
scene, were standing together, gracefully attired in 
coloured garments, and staring at me with intense 
curiosity. These poor creatures, who were kept 
generally secluded in apartments assigned them, 
and had probably never before seen any person 
who was unconnected with their establishment, had 
apparently come, unobserved in the confusion, to 
see what was going forward. Unconscious of evil, 
I turned round to approach them, and they, ap- 

* A very important caste of people in Travancore—the aristocracy 
of the country,—being both the military men and the landed pro- 
prietors. Many of them, at the time of which I write, were officers 
under the Government, and some were attached to temple localities. 


They were eligible to office, although many castes were not. In 
other parts of India they would rank only as soodras. 
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parently innocent in thought, and unaware of the sin 
they were committing, did not flee from me, as their 
masters had done. Suddenly a man rushed forth 
from the other side of the court, and waving a stick, 
which he had in his hand, caused all the women to 
retire instantly. He then came towards me, and 
said very earnestly, “What does the thoora (gentle- 
man or governor) want? Does he desire to break 
our images? Not even the Rajah would venture to 
come, as you have done, with shoes on his feet, 
so near to the swami” (god). I told him that I was 
a stranger in the country, and had come for the 
purpose of instructing the people in the knowledge 
of the one true God. He said that neither he nor 
the Brahmins had any intention of offending me, 
although they strongly objected to my taking low- 
caste men into their holy places. He then assumed 
a more conciliatory attitude, and I availed myself of 
the opportunity of bearing my testimony against 
idolatry. In the evening I preached at a neighbour- 
ing village, and several times the next day, which 
was the Sabbath, in the vicinity. Most of the people 
whom I visited on these occasions looked at me 
with suspicion, as, it having been known that I had 
gone near the temple, I was regarded for the day 
with superstitious dread, as an offender, who might 
probably involve my hearers as being abettors or 
associates. For months afterwards it required un- 
usual fortitude on the part of the poor peasantry to 
attend our meetings, as it was expected either that 
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the gods would avenge my invasion, and that soon I 
‘should be cut off by. their mysterious power, or that 
the Brahmins would prosecute me, so that I should 
be compelled to quit the province. The latter was 
what I feared, and what was expected by my 
colleague, Mr. Mead. The officials, however, after a 
few weeks’ threatening, acted with the shrewd 
common sense of their class. They perceived that 
by publishing the fact of my intrusion they would 
proclaim the inability of their deities to resist or 
punish me. Through various channels it was com- 
municated to me that the Brahmins and Nairs 
connected with the place regarded the affair as a 
mistake on my part; at the same time, when 
questioned by their countrymen, with characteristic 
mendacity, they denied altogether the transaction 
The thing could not be concealed entirely, and like 
other facts connected with dogma, was believed in 
proportion as the doctrine was countenanced. Those 
who had been previously convinced of the folly 
of heathenism, saw in my safe advance and return 
a proof of the vanity and impotence of idols; while 
those who believed that the gods were powerful, saw 
in my continued existence and success a certain sign 
that I had not offended, and declared that the report 
of my visit to the mountain was a tale invented 
by my native adherents, in order to raise my 
character as a teacher. 

I often visited the neighbourhood afterwards, and 
have distributed many Bibles and tracts to all 
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classes. We formed many congregations and schools 
in that part of the district, and at one time had 
children taught who came from the Teru Maley 
village. I became friendly also with several of the 
Nairs who lived there, and was always treated by 
them with great respect, being conducted by them 
frequently across their fields, from which I had 
a distant view of the moonee’s residence. I have been 
told by some of them, that there would have been no 
objection to my going alone by the way of the 
temple, but as I had no object to gain in doing 
so, I declined to make the trial. I think it is 
probable that the rapid strides of progress which 
have been made’ recently in Travancore have made 
great changes with respect to the holy places, and 
that the road past the hermitage may be traversed 
now both by Europeans and low-caste natives. 

The adventure made a lasting impression on my 
mind, and often incited me to pray for the moonee ; 
for the destruction of every idol temple do I pray, 
and more especially that this may be destroyed. 
O Teru Maley! thou must yet fall, and if not left 
as a heap of ruins, shall become a Bethel, a house of 
Jehovah, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EARLY CONVERSE WITH THE HEATHEN. 


TRAVANCORE, a8 a mission field, at the time to which 
I refer, was peculiarly circumstanced. The first 
missionaries, Ringeltaube, Mead, Mault, and others, 
had, through much perseverance and endurance of 
calumny, gained a reputation among the lower 
classes as being the friends of the Shanars* and 
Eastern Pariahs.+ This was sufficient to obtain for 
them, their coadjutors, and immediate successors, a 
welcome reception and attention from persons of the 
above castes, wherever they might be found in the 
country. This was an advantage. Yet, while it 
opened our way to a portion of the natives, it closed 
the door against us among the more respectable 
members of the community, who would never mix 
with others to hear our preaching, and who con- 
sequently could only be reached by personal inter- 
course. To this, therefore, as a “ work out of season,” 
I soon addressed myself with varied results, as will 
appear after. The conversations to which this led’ 
gave me an insight into the low state of intelligence 
and belief possessed generally by these persons, 


* Middle-class agriculturists. 
+ One of the lowest castes of India. 
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and may serve also to enlighten the reader on 
this subject. 

In one of my journeys I was introduced to two 
men who were large landed proprietors, and having 
invited them to enter a shed which had been erected 
for worship in a village, soon engaged with them 
in friendly conversation. One of them said, “I wish 
you to have a large and beautiful building in which 
you may teach the common people.” “How is it,” 
said I, “that you feel an interest in the instruction 
of others, and yet refuse to be instructed yourself?” 
He said, after I had pressed my point and spoken to 
him on the importance of Christianity, “I should 
like to become a Christian, but to this there are two 
obstacles. All the people of my caste would hate 
me, and with the little time which I have at com- 
mand, I could never learn sufficiently to profit me.” 
I explained to him the principles of our religion, 
urged him to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
insisted upon the importance of preparing for a 
future state of existence. He now confessed himself 
a sceptic, believing neither in the tales of Hindooism, 
nor in the bright revelations of the gospel. To him 
and his companion it seemed a thing incredible that 
God should raise the dead. This infidelity I found 
very common, and had to regret that many others, 
as these two men, would hear me patiently, part 
with me politely, and yet go away to their former 
iniquity. 

With those in humbler circumstances I was more 
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successful, although in speaking with them also 
I had to contend against gross ignorance. The lower 
order of people were worshippers of demons, or 
the spirits of men and women who had in life been 
notorious for wickedness and cruelty. The number 
of these they supposed to be indefinite, although 
a few were known by name, and represented by rude 
images which were kept to be invoked in times 
of necessity. For to these imaginary beings the 
people never prayed, except when apprehensive of 
being exposed to their wrath and malice. Some 
whom I met appeared to have an idea of a Supreme 
Being; although they never prayed to him or 
thanked him for the blessings which they received. 
They would speak of “ Kurtther,” or the Lord; and 
some who thus spoke would appear to refer to a 
distant Being, far above all the known gods or 
demons, and would speak of him as one who, if not 
omniscient, knew what was going on in a general 
way, and would ultimately punish oppressors and 
avenge the oppressed. Many of these poor people 
knew very little about the Rajah, or sovereign of the 
country, and when they spoke of him would seem 
to consider him as identical with the supreme and 
spiritual ruler. It will not be thought surprising, 
therefore, that such men as the moonee of Teru Maley, 
and even missionaries, when not hated, were spoken 
of as being the embodiments of the slightly compre- 
hended deity. This was painfully evident thirty 
years ago in Travancore, as it was no uncommon 
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thing for the partially enlightened natives not only 
to prostrate themselves before great men and bene- 
factors, and address them (when not prevented) by 
titles suited only to divine beings, but also to 
give expression to their thoughts by identifying 
particular agents with the source and author of the 
blessings they sought to communicate. This super- 
stitious feeling of reverence could be eradicated from 
the minds of our early disciples only with consider- 
able difficulty, and perhaps in most instances never 
until the soul had become truly regenerated. 

I have often beén asked, since I have resided in 
England, how missionaries endeavour in the first 
instance to open the peculiarities and glories of 
Christianity to the previously untutored heathen 
mind; and I have heard leading questions suggested 
as proper for laying a basis for conversation on pure 
and spiritual religion. The late Richard Knill told 
me that in meeting a stranger the first question he 
proposed to him was, “ Are you able to read?” This 
plan, which he recommended, I at first adopted ; 
subsequently I followed the practice of Mr. Miller 
in asking a person what religion he professed.* I 
soon found neither of these courses satisfactory, and 
therefore opened my commission more frequently by 


* Once having pressed this question unsuccessfully upon a fisher- 
man, whom we supposed to be a Roman Catholic, one of our agents 
sought to come to the point by asking in a different way ; “Where,” 
said he, “do you go on the Sunday ?” ‘‘ On the sea to catch fish,” 
was the answer. 
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saying, “ Where do you expect to go after death?” 
An answer to this question unfolded very quickly 
not only the degree of knowledge possessed by an 
individual, and the religion he professed, but also 
the secret thoughts of his soul in respect to important 
points of belief. In many instances this inquiry 
would be treated as a joke, the response to which 
was a loud laugh, and the answer “ Where, indeed ?” 
or “The Lord only knows.” Yet some had a dim 
idea of future existence, and others would boldly 
deny the possibility of a resurrection. An aged 
man, whom I met in a remote village, said he should 
go to the “high place,” but where it was, or what 
he really meant, he could not explain. A very wild- 
looking man, who lived in the hill district, said that 
as he was a virtuous person, he expected to be 
absorbed in Jswaran or Brahma,* and pass into 
personal unconsciousness. An intelligent man, with 
whom I had a long conversation, said there were 
several heavens, and he supposed every one would 
go to that which he liked best, and which most 
accorded with his position and habits in this world. 
I scarcely met with one who spontaneously spoke 
_ of the Hindoo doctrine of transmigration, or even 
the sensual paradise of Mohammed, although I found 
that when regeneration or second birth was mentioned 
it was, until fully expounded, supposed to mean the 
transference of the soul from one body to another. 
I need not say that the scriptural idea of future 
* Names of the immaterial, inconceivable Deity. 
F 
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blessedness was never perceived by these dwellers 
‘in the darkness; yea, such was the ignorance on 
this point, that the dim conceptions to which I have 
alluded were hailed by me as glimmering signs of 
the day-star arising in the dismal atmosphere. I 
once gained access to a company of Roman Catholics, 
who invited me into a covered building, that they 
might hear wherein we differed from them in opinion. 
Desiring to start upon common ground, I said, “ You 
agree with me in believing that there will be a 
resurrection of the dead?” Many of them began 
to laugh, and most who were present called out, 
“No;” “we never heard anything so ridiculous ;” 
“it is not possible;” “we do not believe it.” I 
spoke seriously, and succeeded in bringing them to 
think that such a thing was reasonable, although 
they said that, as they had but little instruction from 
their spiritual teachers, they had no previous idea 
on the subject. An old man, who had taken a tract 
from me, and who appeared to be the only person 
present who could read, was sitting, while we were 
speaking, intent on his paper, and paid no attention 
to the discussion. He was pointed out as a man 
who would be likely to know, as he had lived in 
the time when the visits of the priests were more 
frequent. On having the question referred to him 
by one of the assembly, he lifted up his head, and 
looking very wisely, said, “Some learned men say 
that the dead will rise again, and some say they will 
not; there is no certainty about it.” 
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A very respectable heathen told me that he prayed 
every day—that he had prayed forr iches, and that the 
gods had answered his prayers. Yet when I told him 
of a future state, he said the idea to him was so absurd 
that he was surprised to find that I really believed it. 

On one occasion I was met by a religious beggar 
fantastically adorned with beads round his neck and 
wrists, having small bells tied by a string round his 
loins, and besmeared on his forehead and body with 
ashes. He carried two small boxes, one of which 
he opened, and displayed several chuckrams.* He 
asked me to give him a chuckram, alleging, as a 
reason, that all whom he addressed were bound to 
put one into his box. On my refusing, he opened 
the other box, and drew thence a live serpent, which 
coiled itself about him, and suspended itself around 
his neck. Four or five native Christians, who were 
standing near, looked at him, as well they might, 
with terror and surprise. I, suspecting that the 
animal had been deprived of its sting, was about to 
grasp it with my hand, when the man shrunk from 
me, and said that if I touched it, it would certainly 
bite me. This made me more suspicious of imposi- 
tion, and therefore I challenged the man to let me 
take the serpent into my hand, saying, as then I 
confidently felt, that I was sure it would not hurt 
me. He refused, perhaps fortunately for me, and 
went off, leaving me a conqueror. I have often 
since wondered at my temerity, yet it was under 


£ Small coins of the province. 
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the impression that the beast was harmless, I turned 
round to express my opinion to the bystanders, but 
found them too much both alarmed and exultant to 
take such a view of the case. They looked at the 
circumstance as I do now, and regarded the man as 
a serpent-charmer; yet as they supposed that I had 
acted, not in ignorance of his real character, which 
was indeed the case, but from a consciousness of 
equal power, I did not think it necessary to undeceive 
them. I often met with persons of this kind after- 
wards, and found in most instances that they pro- 
fessed to have a secret alliance with evil spirits, and 
that, although pretending to charm away demons, 
they often themselves, in the course of time, fell 
into a state of imbecility, approaching frequently 
even to madness. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned the name 
of Ramaswamy,* a young man who united with my 
English class, and received lessons from me on various 
subjects. He was the son of a respectable heathen 
who came from Tinnevelly, and was confidentially 
employed in a private capacity by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead. The young man was serious, and gave me 
hope that eventually he would shake off the trammels 
of heathenism, and avow himself on the Lord’s side. 
The only obstacle was caste, and even this he so far 
abandoned as to read the Bible with the Shanar lads. 
We had reason to believe that the truths of Chris- 
tianity impressed his mind; and certain it is that 


* Or Ramen. 
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he was accustomed to speak about them, when at 
home, to the members of his family. One night 
the house of his father was entered by thieves, who 
stole several of the family jewels, and a large sum 
of money. Suspicion rested on some notoriously 
bad characters (heathen) who lived near the station, 
and Mr. Mead promised to render assistance in 
detecting and prosecuting, Mr. M. said to the 
father, as a preliminary to investigation, “Is there 
any person whom you suspect?” “Yes,” replied 
the father; “but I doubt whether it would be right 
to tell you, or even to continue to indulge in sus- 
picion.” Being asked why, he said, “There is a 
person who probably was concerned in the robbery ; 
I have thought so, but my son tells me that your 
religion teaches that we should do unto others as 
we desire they should do to us. Had the man whom 
I suspect been robbed as I have been, I should have 
been very sorry if he had charged me with the crime. 
According to your religion, which appears in this 
particular to be very excellent, I must not suspect 
him without evidence which shall be to my own 
mind indubitable and incontestable.” This from 
the father, who was a professed heathen, showed 
that his mind was convinced of the excellency of 
the Christian rule of practice, and that he had been 
so convinced through the instrumentality of his son, 
Increasing engagements, which took me much from 
home, caused me to ‘deliver Ramaswamy to the 
charge of Mrs. Abbs, who, including him, formed a 
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small class of high-caste lads, and instructed them 
in Scripture, geography, and grammar. Three of 
these lads were tumbeys (brethren), or distant 
relatives of the royal family, and afterwards filled 
important positions in the Government and magis- 
tracy. One lad was a descendant of a thulwar, or 
prime minister, who had been attainted for treason 
and restored to favour. We had many opportunities 
of witnessing subsequently the gratitude of these 
young men, and their favourable intervention in times 
of persecution on behalf of the poorer Christians. 
Ramaswamy soon after removed with his family to 
Tinnevelly, and died while yet young. Of him we 
had good hopes, but cannot speak with certainty. 
Should this paper meet the eye of one who may 
hereafter be honoured to go as a messenger of Christ 
to the heathen, let him learn from me that the most 
important years of a missionary’s life, as laying the 
foundation of pleasurable labour, are the first two 
or three of his residence among the people. If he 
be not in that time successful in gaining the favour 
of the natives by easy converse, and if he be not 
able to influence them for good, let him consider 
that he has mistaken his vocation, and betake him- 
self to some other department of usefulness. Such 
& man, if pious and well educated, need not return 
immediately to England, as he may employ his 
talents in the cause of the Redeemer without being 
recognised as the agent of a society. Let him teach 
European languages to the higher classes; let him 
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be a chaplain, or a pastor of an English congregation ; 
let him engage as a printer or a bookbinder ; let him 
travel, and, if literary, publish his observations; let 
him even inspect or criticise the proceedings of mis- 
sionaries ; or let him, as a more profitable employ- 
ment, become a planter or a trader, and give the 
natives a practical illustration of the power of the 
Gospel in private life: yet let him not retain the 
name of a missionary, or continue his connection 
with any of our Societies, as by so doing he will 
only impede the work of the Lord, by exhibiting 
the Church, the ministry, and the ordinances of 
Christianity in a non-natural and weak state, so ‘as 
to prejudice the sacred religion, so far as he may 
be known and recognised as its official representative 
and teacher. What we have had, what I believe 
we now have, and what we must have for a long 
time in Travancore, is a succession of men who soon 
perceive the nature of the work they have to perform, 
who will keep at their posts until disabled by death 
or infirmity, and who become so familiarized and 
attached to the work of a missionary as to find a 
‘residence in England irksome. Such men will feel 
their position painfully if separated from their work 
by personal or domestic affliction: such, it may be 
thought, are not wanted at home; yet such are the 
only proper instruments for impressing the character 
of our religion on the minds of the heathen, for giving 
it permanence and organization, for extending its 
triumphs by consolidation, and for making the wil- 
derness the garden of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND COLLISION WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


I HAD not been long settled in the country before it 
was determined by the Missionary Committee that I 
should leave Neyoor, and form a separate station. 
In due time (1841) therefore, having fixed upon a 
suitable spot, and having agreed with the owners of 
the land for a transfer of the property, I expected 
to be put immediately into possession. I found, 
however, it was necessary for me to obtain the 
sanction of Government before I could purchase and 
hold legally. Most of the land in Travancore was 
supposed to be in charge of the reigning sovereign, 
who held it as the deputy or viceroy of Palpanabhan, 
the tutelary god of the province. With the excep- 
tion of a few, which had been redeemed or granted 
freely, all the plantations and estates in our part of 
the kingdom were held in tenancy by the farmers or 
ryots, who paid in acknowledgment land-tax to the 
Government, and were liable to be called upon at 
any time to render certain services to the State. It 
was not therefore lawful for any person to fell a tree, 
transfer any part of an estate, especially to foreigners, 
or erect a place of worship, before he obtained the 
royal permission. As both the Rajah (or sovereign) 
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of that time, and the heir apparent were peaceable 
men, partially enlightened, and favourable to 
Europeans, I do not suppose we should have found 
difficulty, had not both been guided in their public 
movements by a Dewan, or native Prime Minister, 
and a British Resident, or political representative of 
England. Both of these were hostile to Christianity, 
the former as a bigoted heathen, the latter as a worldly 
statesman, and both for want of an acquaintance 
with its nature. Mr. Mead and myself had indeed 
been encouraged, both by the Prince and the 
Resident in private interviews, to hope that we 
should be favoured. We soon discovered, however, 
that the heir to the throne, although very amiable, 
and exceedingly friendly, had no power to assist us, 
and that the agent of our own Christian land, 
although a Scotchman, attached as he said “to the 
Church of England and her services,” was much 
opposed to missionary effort, and more fearful than 
were the Brahmins respecting the effects of evan- 
gelical religion. As this gentleman afterwards 
became friendly to me, and showed me much favour, 
I can only attribute his early opposition to his long 
unbroken residence in India, and his want of infor- 
mation concerning the benevolent and religious 
movements which had taken place since he left his 
native country. He was a General in the Artillery, 
and must have left home at a very early age, as, 
although not a very old man, he had served nearly 
forty years in the Indian army. To say that he was 
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profoundly ignorant of spiritual religion would be 
only saying that he was like most of the East India 
officers of that time, although it is probable that not 
having seen much of missionary operations, and 
having been (as I was afterwards) more associated 
with what he called “native friends” than with 
European society, his ideas concerning our character 
and intentions were more alarming, absurd, and 
exaggerated, than were those of others who had 
come into contact with our institutions. Certain 
it is that during our residence in Travancore he 
became much altered in his opinion and conduct 
with respect to religious matters and establishments. 
This might have arisen from a change of counsellors 
as Colonel Drury, who commanded the escort subse- 
quently to the time of which I write, was a very high- 
minded and honourable gentleman. The native 
attendants and political agents also were more scep- 
tical and less bigoted in the latter days of the 
General’s administration. 

Such, however, was not the case when I first knew 
General Cullen. Then, and long after, he had 
evidently a suspicion of Christian ministers, and 
feared that our aim was to raise an independent 
unconstitutional authority which might unsettle, if 
not altogether subvert, the existing political arrange- 
ments of the native state; while, without professing 
an attachment to Hindooism, as some have done, 
he certainly favoured it, and perhaps preferred it 
even to the Church of which he was professedly 
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a member. Later in life he overcame his suspicions, 
and looked at the matter in a politic light, regarding 
missionaries more as harmless religious fanatics, 
whom it was wiser to conciliate than offend. He 
became also less zealous in defence of heathenism, 
and would laugh at its follies, evidently wondering 
why, on the one hand, its votaries should expend 
so much on its support, and why, on the other, 
certain persons should be so anxious to effect its 
destruction. We found, also, that as he became 
acquainted with individual characters he could 
really discriminate; and it may safely be said, that 
with few exceptions the estimate which he formed 
of different persons was similar to that which would 
be taken of them by the most sagacious and pious 
observers. The character which he had early ac- 
quired never left him, although in later days his 
deportment was both reserved and polite, and his 
conversation chaste and inoffensive. He was a lin- 
gering type of the old Anglo-Indian; bad indeed as 
a specimen of that religion which the missionaries 
laboured to teach the natives; yet comparatively 
harmless, on account of his strong contrast of charac- 
ter. The idea that the Resident and the missionaries 
were professors of the same faith—an idea for a time 
common among the uninformed. natives—was soon 
dispelled; and the officials, both European and 
Indian, not deeming it necessary to assume the 
appearance of piety, every one connected with the 
Government, from the Rajah himself to the lowest 
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Sepoy, stood before the people without disguise, thus 
affording them the opportunity to see that not only 
did Christianity differ from Hindooism, but that 
there was also a marked line of distance between the 
religion of the mission agents and that of the 
General and his immediate followers. 

It was to this man, in the first year of his 
residency, that Mr. Mead and I had to submit our 
plans, and request permission for building a bungalow 
as the centre and principal point of a new station. 
The General was then on circuit, and had pitched 
his tent at a place called Yeraneel, about two miles 
from Neyoor. He received us with formality and 
distant attention, eyed us suspiciously, invited us to 
luncheon, and asked us many questions. His 
medical attendant, who was his travelling com- 
panion, was not so friendly to our object as was the 
Resident, and suggested some objections. Before we 
parted, however, the General promised to do all that 
was necessary to assist us, provided we did not build 
tvo near a pagoda. This we had no desire to do, and 
therefore left in the hope that the written application 
required would be met immediately by a favourable 
response. Instead of this, we had to wait three 
months for an answer, which, when it came, was a 
mere permission to buy a piece of ground, and 
an injunction to give the ryots or occupiers the full 
price which they might ask for transfer. These 
occupiers were required to state before the local 
native authorities that there was no objection on 
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their part to give over the property. These directions 
and restrictions, fair and simple as they may appear, 
put us into the hands of the heathen magistrates, 
who were not unnaturally opposed to the extension 
of Christianity. This will appear from- the way 
in which the persons who agreed to sell the land 
were examined when they went before their rulers 
to testify consent. The questions asked were such 
as these :—“ Do you wish these foreigners to occupy 
the country?” “Are you anxious to have their 
patronage in order to overthrow our ancient institu- 
tions?” “Will you take their money, and shall 
none of it come to us for our favour?” “Are 
you also desiring to embrace their religion?” 
Bribes also were extorted, and punishments threat- 
ened to those who had agreed to give us the land, 
so that had there not been counter-efforts of per- 
suasion made by our own people, who were very 
anxious for me to live among them, it is most likely 
that we should never have obtained the property. 
All this might have been prevented by the Resident, 
who had it in his power to give us a free grant 
of land, and supply us through the local authorities 
both with building materials and labour. In many 
other ways he displayed his suspicion and aversion, 
and thus brought us into angry, unpleasant corre- 
spondence. In Mr. Mead’s district also there were 
many cases of oppression, which led him to remon- 
strate with the Government. The General threatened 
to forward Mr. M.’s letters, as being seditious, to the 
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Madras Council. In consequence of these threats 
I was left alone in the contest; and this being 
the case, I, contrary to the advice of my senior 
colleague, adopted a new course of action: setting 
aside both formality and policy, I addressed the 
Resident as a Christian minister would address 
a Christian magistrate. This I believe had a good 
effect; it brought him into more familiar com- 
munication with me; and although for many years I 
was obliged to account him as an enemy, we came 
gradually to understand each other, and I must say 
that, with one exception, in India (setting aside 
my missionary brethren) I never met with a kinder 
friend, a man more willing to execute justice, or, for 
a person placed in almost absolute authority, one 
more courteous or more accessible. 

Before concluding this chapter it may be proper to 
glance at two persons who at that time held public 
position in Travancore, and for both of whom I 
cherished great respect, although I am not aware 
that either of them rendered us material assistance 
in our missionary enterprise. These were Captain 
(now I believe Colonel) W. H. Horsley and the 
Elliah Rajah, who afterwards succeeded to the local 
sovereignty. Captain Horsley was a man of strict 
evangelical principle, a scientific soldier of the staff, 
who was able to maintain a spirit of piety, and to 
cultivate habits of devotion alike in the barrack, the 
camp, and the palace. He had been attached to the 
Travancore Residency as a military and general 
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engineer, in which capacity he rendered eminent 
service to the country in the time of Colonel Fraser. 
I mention him in this place because he was with the 
encampment at Yeraneel when Mr. Mead and I 
visited General Cullen on the affairs of the mission. 
After we had left the General and his medical friend, 
we went to Captain H.’s tent, where we found him 
reading the Bible. By him we were reassured in 
confidence as to the good-will of the Resident, and 
perhaps it was through the favourable opinion of 
Captain H. that we even looked for good to come 
from the Government. He soon after left Travancore, 
and in various parts of India served both his 
adopted country and the missionary cause. He was 
one of a very small class at that time, and deserves 
to have his name recorded with honour. 

His Highness Sree Palmanabha Dausa Vunchee 
Baula Martanda Vurmah Rajah Shamsheer Jung, 
succeeded his brother as Rajah of Travancore on 
February 26th, 1847, the throne or musnud having 
been vacated by death very suddenly a few days 
before the close of the year preceding. With his 
predecessor, Vunjee Baula Rama Vurmah Kolas- 
hagara Perumal Rajah, I had little or no acquaint- 
ance. His character was that of a man of mild 
disposition, secluding himself after the custom of 
Eastern monarchs, living in state and barbaric luxury, 
in ill-health, and devoting himself with bigoted 
attention to the rites, traditions, and requirements 
of Hindooism. Martanda Vurmah was more acces- 
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sible, and, while Elliah Rajah or heir apparent, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the affections of the common 
people, and forming friendships with several Euro- 
peans. His appearance at a distance, as he entered 
your bungalow with bare feet, or advanced towards 
you in a gaudy long tunic from the farther part of 
his palace, was not prepossessing. As he drew near 
sufficiently to cast his eagle eye upon you, and display 
his dark, shining, intelligent countenance, you felt 
that you stood in the presence of royalty ; and when, 
after placing his hand on his forehead, he held it 
out, and addressed you in English, you were instantly 
charmed by his benignant gracefulness. He was an 
intelligent man, well acquainted both with language 
and science; while many pious persons who have 
visited him have thought that, if not a secret disciple, 
he was not far from the kingdom of God. I would 
fain hope that his knowledge of Christianity and 
convictions of its excellence were such as to lead 
him into the way of life before his departure from 
this world. Of this, however, I have no proof 
beyond what may be inferred from his moral deport- 
ment, his tolerant spirit, his regard for natural re- 
ligion as distinguished from idolatry, and his pro- 
fessed attachment to the Christian Scriptures. To 
me he always appeared a conscientious Deist, living 
according to the light which he possessed, and putting 
to shame some of our own countrymen, whom he 
naturally regarded as model Christians. Comparing 
him with the members of my native church, I could 
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scarcely believe him to be a child of grace; yet I 
cannot look upon him as a reprobate without con- 
demning a vast number who, in our own enlightened 
land, have a name and a place as disciples by church 
fellowship. Apart from the conclusions which I drew 
from personal interviews, I will mention two circum- 
stances which may assist the reader to form an idea 
of the moral and religious character of this Hindoo 
prince. Dr. Ramsay, who was very intimate with 
him, and often pressed upon him the necessity of 
attending to the claims of Christianity, was once 
answered by him in the following terms :—“ I read 
your Bible, and admire its excellency; I am some- 
times inclined to renounce all my prospects of 
sovereignty, and become a Christian; this I could 
not do, as it would be impossible for me to retire 
into private life. If I professed myself to be a 
Christian, there would be a revolution, and the 
Brahmins would not suffer me to live; and I fear 
that your Government, instead of protecting me, 
would blame me as the cause of disorder.” In a 
memoir of the Rev. C. C. Leitch, who succeeded 
Mr. Mead as missionary at Neyoor, we have the 
following account of an interview which he had 
with the Rajah :—“ He acknowledged his belief in 
one supreme God, and said that the theories of many 
of his countrymen about the existence and govern- 
ment of many gods were fabulous. He thought 
that God had revealed Himself to men by many 


prophets, and that if men walked according to the 
G 
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rules laid down by their own prophets they would 
be saved. I made a brief statement of the nature 
of Christ’s atonement. This part of the conversation 
I had occasionally to change for another, lest my 
honourable auditor might get too fidgety and send 
me away.” This is in accordance with my own 
experience: the Rajah did seem fidgety or uneasy 
when pressed closely; yet this seemed more out of 
shame for the superstitions of which he was the 
legal protector, than from any unwillingness to hear 
about Christianity. 


CHAPTER XI. 
EARLY CONVERTS. 


THE work of conversion is so important, and has 
been so much misunderstood and misrepresented, 
even in Christian countries, that I desire to speak 
of myself as an instrument with great diffidence and 
modesty. As it is entirely the work of God, there 
can be no glory due to man, however great may have 
been the reward of his labours. I dare not boast 
of what God has done by me among the heathen ; 
yet I must confess that from my earliest days the 
passion of my soul has been to turn sinners from 
darkness to light: the most lively joy I have ever 
felt has been when I have had reason to believe that 
one sinner had been converted by my ministry: the 
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hope of my life—the joy set before me—is to meet 
many at the last day, as my joy and crown of 
rejoicing. A sacred affection exists in my soul for 
certain persons, both black and white, whom I 
regard as my spiritual children in Christ Jesus; 
and this has in many instances been reciprocated, 
not only by obedience when I was with them, but 
also by grateful correspondence since my departure. 
I have been cheered by success, but have never been 
satisfied, and feel that while my ministry has been 
blessed to many, many others, for whose salvation 
I have laboured, are still dead in trespasses and sins. 

It is my object in this chapter principally to 
introduce some of my earliest converts to the reader. 
I will not say that in every case the individual was 
awakened under my preaching ; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to know that they derived spiritual benefit 
from my instructions, and were some of the first 
specimens of native zeal and piety which I witnessed. 

Santhamoodean had, according to his own account, 
been a very wicked man, although in a heathen land 
he could not be singled out as a monster in iniquity. 
He has told me with great simplicity, perhaps with 
unconscious exaggeration, that in his unconverted 
state he had been guilty of every sin that could be 
named, and that it was impossible for any pious 
person to believe how depraved and guilty he had 
been before he came to the Saviour. Of his extreme 
original, external depravity I never had any proof, 
although two circumstances were connected with 
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his history which would seem to favour the idea of 
its existence. Like the apostle Paul, he uniformly 
acknowledged himself to be the chief of sinners; 
and although a man of lowly extraction, his con- 
nection with the mission was singularly influential, 
as both by the heathen and professed Christians his 
conversion was always spoken of as a moral miracle; 
and the fact of his having “ obtained mercy” made 
him, more than it would many Christians, “a pattern ” 
—a striking example—of longsuffering shown forth 
by the Redeemer. He grew up among us in the 
first season of religious excitement and inquiry, 
when, although there were many professing and 
pressing, he, without pretension or protrusion, soon 
arrested attentive admiration as a penitent, prayerful, 
and holy believer. 

He was one of the first whom I admitted into 
fellowship by baptism, he at that time making “a 
good confession before many witnesses.” Soon after, 
as the calls for settled teachers became increasing, 
I was led to pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth native labourers into His harvest. One morn- 
ing, after one of these devotional exercises, Santha- 
moodean came to me, and said that he felt a desire 
to become an “awakener.” I asked him what he 
meant, although I felt sure that he was one of the 
agents for whom I had prayed. He explained him- 
self by saying that he thought there were many 
people dead in sin, and he hoped that, by the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, he might be made useful in 
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attempting to arouse them to religious life. I took 
him into a room, where we knelt down and prayed 
for direction, the result of which was that I deter- 
mined to engage him as a general evangelist, at a 
salary of ten fanoms per mensen, equal to 3s. 4d. 
sterling, but equivalent in Travancore, to a man of 
his habits, to £2. He soon became a most efficient 
expounder of Scripture, and for many years was one 
of the most useful and acceptable of our native 
preachers. He was a man of good common sense, 
without much original learning; yet, by diligence in 
study, he became so respectable in general knowledge 
as to claim the attention of Nairs and Brahmins. 
In the first few years of his humble ministry his 
tact in preaching to the poor was often amusing, 
and always interesting. After he had been engaged 
a few months, I met him one day in the mountain 
district among some wild, uncouth creatures to whom 
we had recently introduced our services. I asked 
him to preach, and had an opportunity of observing 
his manner of discoursing. His text was 1 Cor. ii. 
14; and, according to our custom in those days, he 
gave a brief exposition of the verses preceding before 
he entered on the main subject. On reading the 
second verse he said, “The apostle Paul, who wrote 
these words, was a very learned man, yet he would 
preach about nothing but the crucified Saviour. Our 
teacher, who. is here, is also a learned man, yet when 
he comes to you poor people he speaks about nothing 
but Christ crucified. I also may say of myself that 
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I know more than many of you, my hearers, yet I 
shall preach on the same subject. There are many 
sciences in the world: there is geography, there is 
astronomy, there are the mathematics, and many 
more branches of knowledge. You will ask, ‘Why 
not speak to us about these things? I will tell 
you: there are two reasons why I shall not preach 
to you upon these grand topics.” Here he paused, 
and while I, knowing his deficiency, began to fear 
lest he should say, “ Because I am not acquainted 
with them myself,” he proceeded thus :—“ In the 
first place, if I were to speak about them, you would 
not understand me; and in the second, I have some- 
thing more important to tell you.” This arrested 
the attention of his hearers while he very simply 
and faithfully preached to them the truth as it is 
in Jesus.* This man maintained a consistent 
character all the time I remained in the mission, 
and, if living, is still probably engaged in the good 
work of the Lord. He became very popular as a 
preacher, and was of much service to me, both as au 
experimental fellow-Christian, and an earnest co- 
worker in the vineyard of God. 

Old Vethanayagham also was a plain, simple, useful 
man, who appears to have been raised to newness of 
life through my early ministrations. He was very 
zealous in endeavouring to win souls to Christ, and 
was instrumental in bringing many persons of higher 
rank than himself to become hearers of the gospel. 


* See chap. xxii. 
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Through his influence a great moral change was 
effected in the village in which he lived; a new 
chapel was erected, the arrack-shops were shut up, 
and in passing through in the evening a stranger 
might hear in any of the houses the voice of prayer, 
the singing of hymns, or the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. He was a very old man when I left 
India, but was still active in the cause of his God. 
I had two communications from him after my arrival 
in England, and, as I have had no information con- 
cerning him recently, conclude that he has joined 
the assembly of the firstborn in heaven. 

A poor man, whose name I do not remember, was 
a constant attendant at one of our village stations, 
although for some months he was not noticed by me 
in particular. The first time he attracted my 
attention was on a Sabbath morning, soon after I 
had entered the chapel for service, at seven o’clock. 
He came into the place of worship with an eager- 
looking countenance, and sat down; yet I observed 
that although attentive, as we proceeded, he cast 
several glances at the door. In a short time, a little 
girl, his daughter, came rather timidly up with 
a basin of conjee,* apparently warmed and prepared 
for her father. As she hesitated whether she should 
enter, he beckoned her, and taking from her the 
vessel, on her approaching him, drank a small 


* Conjee—rice water,—the water in which rice has been boiled 
for the evening meal. This is kept and warmed in the morning 
for breakfast by the poorer sort’ of natives, 
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quantity, placed it by his side, and listened to the 
sermon. After a few minutes he drank again, and 
giving the bowl to the girl, said rather audibly, 
“Take this home, and come to prayer.” At the 
termination of the service, while many were crowding 
around me, I made my way to this man, who was 
modestly standing at the farther end of the ‘chapel, 
as I had intended to rebuke him for his apparent 
unseemly conduct. As an introductory question 
I said to him, “My friend, do you know anything 
about Jesus Christ?” “Oh yes,” said he, to my sur- 
prise and gratification, “He is my parent, and my best 
friend: to me He is better than father or mother; to 
Him do I continually pray: what could I do without 
Him?” I expected to have found him insensible to 
spiritual subjects, but soon felt compelled to believe 
that he had tasted that the Lord was gracious. He 
had been much persecuted since he had made a pro- 
fession of Christianity, yet retained his integrity. 
He accounted for his irregular meal in the chapel by 
informing me that he was waiting for his breakfast, 
when he heard that I had come to the village, and 
knowing that I should go to another place after the 
service, he had come before his conjee was prepared, 
and had given directions for it to be brought to him 
by his daughter. This was a natural explanation, 
and his irregularity could easily be pardoned. This 
man continued faithful, although, as the number 
of such converts increased, he was less known, and 
came less into contact with me than did others. 
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Many such I afterwards found, who, unpolished in 
manner and rude in speech, were yet in possession 
of the pearl of great price, and enduring as seeing an 
invisible Redeemer. If we can count our converts 
discovered, and say,“ Who hath begotten us these ?” 
we may well believe that many now unknown will 
be presented at the throne of God as the fruit and 
reward of missionary labour. 

Two of our most interesting converts at that time 
were youths, who afterwards became very useful 
as native evangelists. One of these was Yerlan (the 
seventh), who, on professing the faith of the gospel, 
was baptized with the name of Robert Patterson. 
He was originally a beggar boy, and was rescued 
from poverty and degradation by Mrs. Abbs, who, on 
his soliciting alms of her, invited him to join her 
class at Neyoor. He soon learned to read the 
Testament; and after a few years’ instruction, first in 
our school and then in, Nagercoil seminary, became 
a very acceptable preacher of the gospel. Of the 
reality of his piety there could be no doubt, while 
his profiting appeared unto all—even caste Hindoos 
and bigoted Mohammedans listening with respectful 
attention, and asking of him books and information. 

The other youth was named Richard Baxter; he 
was the son of a pious widow, and was educated in 
our home school. I cannot reflect the character 
of his piety better than by producing a letter which 
he wrote, without assistance, when very young, to his 
English benefactors. 
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“To my dear benefactor, Richard Baxter, native 
teacher, again writes in gratitude. May grace, 
mercy, and peace rest upon you and the kind lady. 
May you be living branches of the living Vine, and 
glorify our heavenly Father by bearing much fruit. 
Kind friend, I received your letter, read it, thought 
upon it, and felt its influence. I, hungry and thirsty, 
poor and infirm, desire to feed on the bread of life, 
and to drink freely of the living water. How great 
has been the goodness of God, in taking me a sinner, 
even in my childhood, and placing me under the 
care of the missionary; in instructing me, providing 
me with food, and setting me among the members of 
His family! Therefore from the fulness of my 
heart do I speak of His goodness. I have been 
studying the doctrine of adoption into God’s Family, 
have examined myself, have inquired earnestly of my 
heart whether I possess this privilege, am thankful 
for being permitted to preach it unto others, pray for 
the favour of God, and intercede for those who are 
now ignorant. 

“One day, when I was speaking to some people 
on the way of salvation, a Romish teacher approached 
me, and said, ‘Teacher, you labour diligently to 
persuade men that your religion is true, and that all 
others are false; answer me one question. How 
many years is it since your new religion was first 
proclaimed in this country? Will you say that none 
who died before they became acquainted with the 
existence of your religion went to heaven?’ I replied, 
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‘O teacher, it is not’ for you or me to reason upon 
such a subject. Before Romanism, which I believe 
to be false Christianity, was introduced, many of the 
heathens had died. Concerning this we must not 
reason, as our Teacher, Christ Jesus, has declared, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life.” It 
is not by ministers, but by the Holy Spirit, salvation 
is effected, although by the preaching of the ministers 
men are called to attend to the good things of the 
gospel. Yet until the Spirit converts them, although 
they hear and tremble, they say no more than what 
Agrippa said unto Paul, ‘Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian” The heathen derided both of us, 
and I said, ‘If we acknowledge Christ as our Master, 
we must preach concerning his life; and proceeded to 
speak upon the circumstances of our Saviour’s life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension. The people heard 
and wondered; yet did they not believe. I told 
them of the rich man who wished to be sent to his 
brethren, and applied the words of Christ to show 
the folly of unbelief: ‘If they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.’ Such people per- 
ceive the vast difference between the religion of 
Christ and the systems taught by impostors; yet, 
like Thomas the apostle, they say they will not 
believe unless we show them the things of which we 
testify. How few are those who receive the blessing 
bestowed upon those who have not seen, and yet 
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have believed! ‘Now, faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ 
This is the true religion which we preach, to which 
many give assent, although only a few believe. May 
God make me and my brethren wise and faithful 
stewards, with our loins girded about, and our lamps 
burning, and we as men who wait for their Lord. 
For this, my dear sir, I, your unworthy agent, my 
mother, who is deaconess of Mullunganavilly, and 
my two friends, Gerhard Tersteeger, and John Owen, 
especially entreat you to pray. May the grace of 
Christ rest upon us all. Amen. 
“ RICHARD BAXTER.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
SOWING THE SEED IN THE JUNGLE. 


AFTER having formed several small stations or 
societies in the lower and more open land, I arranged 
to make periodical tours in the north-western or 
mountainous parts of the district. My principal 
companions and guides in this excursion were 
Kurutthoodean, a converted devil-dancer* and 

* Devil-dancer—a priest officiating in the worship of demons. 
The office is in general irregular and temporary, although in some 
localities certain persons hold it for life, and acquire both wealth 
and influence by its exercise. The men who hold this office are 


often superior to their neighbours, either by being better educated, 
or by possessing more shrewdness, memory, and power of repeti- 
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astrologer, and Masilamini, a new, simple-hearted 
Christian, who, six months previously, had been 
a worshipper of idols. These men lived near the 
hilly country, were acquainted with the part which 
we wished to explore, and understood the corrupt 
dialect of the people, most of whom spoke a language 
formed from the Tamil and Malayalim, and called by 
them Malayaley. In our first journeys we confined 
our travels to the villages lying at the foot of 
the mountains, and after passing over wide-spread- 
ing plains, crossing boggy and saturated fields, 
fording streams which descended from the hills, 
and ascending rocky eminences which were almost 
perpendicular, we came to a dense and extensive 
forest, through which it was necessary to cut 
our way with hooks and hatchets which we had 
borrowed from the villagers. In some places recent 
travellers had indeed left a path sufficiently wide 
for one individual to pass along singly. I was 
obliged to walk most of the way, as the roads were 


tion. They frequently profess also to be sorcerers and astrologers. 
Kurutthoodean had been in this capacity for many years, and was 
held in great reverence in consequence. The influence which he 
had acquired was of great service after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. A more evident transformation of character, or a more 
perfect image of sincerity, I have never witnessed. He continued 
faithful to the end of his days, and died about two years after 
I left the mission. His death was the death of the righteous. 

Some interesting particulars respecting the priesthood of the 
Shanars may be found in Dr. Caldwell’s sketch of the Tinnevelly 
Shanars. 
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both narrow and winding. Except when I needed 
a guide, I went in front of the company, and was 
followed sometimes by twenty persons, each walking 
after the other, as none could go abreast, even if the 
custom of doing so had been common. As far as 
the eye could reach, we were encompassed by miles 
of wild spontaneous vegetation, habitations of reptiles, 
where serpents lay, where the fox, the wolf, and the 
boar were common, and where also the tiger had 
certainly abided. Scattered at the distance of about 
five miles from each other were villages or small 
communities of people, who, either by themselves or 
their ancestors, had cleared out land from the sur- 
rounding jungles, and were living in peace and 
apparent comfort, unconscious of the habitable world 
beyond them. These, although simple children of 
nature, were by no means savage, nor did they 
manifest so much surprise at the sight of a white 
man as some of their more civilized neighbours had 
done when first they beheld such a prodigy. The 
men were tall and well made, the women both hand- 
some and graceful; neither were rude or boisterous 
in their behaviour, except when offended or excited. 
The address of the men was very soft and com- 
plaisant, strangely contrasting with their coarse, 
athletic appearance; while the women, although far 
from being bold and intrusive, instead of fleeing 
from us, as most of the Indian women would, stood 
by their husbands when we were speaking, listened 
to us, took an interest in our proceedings, and occa- 
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sionally ventured to make an observation. Every 
woman was clinging or crouching to her own partner 
apparently, nor did she seem to have any intimate 
association with her own sex. The only time when 
I observed the females of this part associate was in 
going to the bazaar or market, when they would 
travel together in companies of from five to twenty, 
following each other in procession, and carrying little 
baskets on their heads,—no two walking side by side, 
and very seldom conversing as they proceeded. 

The first place we came to was called Meyparley, 
where we entered a court which was formed by four 
or five native dwellings. The houses were very 
simple in their structure, being merely clay-built 
cottages with one room, entered by a small door, 
with a narrow verandah extending along the front 
wall, We had no sooner entered than several per- 
sons, both male and female, came running to us, 
with more joy than wonder in their countenances, 
begging of me to assist them by driving the devil 
from their vicinity. In a few minutes, while we 
were speaking, a tall, brawny, melancholy-looking 
man came forward, and lifting up his eyes towards 
heaven, extended his arms alternately in the same 
direction, allowing them to fall heavily on his body. 
I spoke to him, yet he said nothing, although he 
looked at me with a strange and insane aspect of 
countenance. The people who were standing near 
us shrank from him with terror, and said that the 
evil spirit had come upon him. They told me also 
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that frequently of late he had been in this state, that 
his wife also was possessed, although in a different 
form, and that they themselves expected to be 
attacked in a similar manner. I was in doubt 
whether this man was an impostor or a maniac, 
and therefore unfolding his hands, which on my 
approach he had clasped together as if in prayer, 
I gave him a hearty slap on the face. He imme- 
diately called out, “It is gone,’ and assuming a 
reasonable appearance, allowed me to lead him to 
an open apartment, which we had selected on the 
present occasion for worship. I then went with 
some of the people to see his wife, who, having been 
very ill with diarrhoea, was supposed also to be 
under demoniacal influence. I gave her medicine, 
and learned from her that in consequence of her 
having been for a long time afflicted, her husband 
had become low-spirited, and having fancied that a 
devil had come into the house, had fallen into the 
state in which I found him. After this I returned 
to the place where we intended to have prayer, and 
found the man sitting alone, as the other people 
were afraid to go near him. I was therefore obliged 
to take the poor man under my protection, and 
having placed him between me and Masilamini, 
allowed the congregation to sit at a distance. Even 
under this arrangement many of the people seemed 
petrified with fear, and I could not but feel both 
pained and ashamed of my own nature to see the 
muscular and well-built frames of these rude descend- 
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ants of Adam quivering with awful and alarmed 
emotion at the supposed presence of the great enemy. 
Surely man at best is vanity. He dwells in a body 
of humiliation. Even Kurutthadean and Masilamini, 
who assumed a vast degree of courage, and told the 
poor people not to be afraid, were not altogether so 
free from fear as I could have desired. I prayed 
with these people and preached to them, telling 
them that evil spirits had no uncontrolled power 
over men, and directing them to Christ as the only 
refuge. Whether they fully comprehended the 
message at that time I do not know; certain it is 
that I left them in a much more joyful state of 
mind than that in which I found them. They fol- 
lowed us nearly a mile, and on parting one of them 
told me that if an agent of our religion were stationed 
among them he thought Satan would lose his power. 

We came afterwards to a pleasant vale, in whicli 
was a large open building and several cottages. We 
entered the former, and found four or five persons 
weaving cloth, the looms being, as far as we could 
perceive, similar to those employed in home manu- 
facture. I understood that this shop or working- 
house belonged to a rich cloth merchant, who was 
the head man of the village, rented most of the 
property, and carried on a very extensive trade 
among the mountaineers. He was not at home, 
and therefore I asked a person, who seemed to have 
the management of the concern in his absence, 
whether he would allow me to sit down and converse 

H 
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with the workmen. He said he would act as he 
thought his master would have done had he been 
present: he would let us remain on the premises as 
long as we pleased; we might read also and_ speak, 
but he did not know whether his master would like 
us to pray, and therefore for that he could give no 
permission. We therefore read parts of the Scrip- 
tures, and explained the way of salvation. While 
we were reading the wife and children of the master 
came in, and listened with a good degree of attention. 
‘When we were leaving, the foreman said to Kurutthoo- 
dean, “ Why do you come here? Is it not because 
your master comes? So if our master embraces 
your religion we shall do the same.” This reasoning 
was, however, overthrown by my reminding him 
that in all probability I should not have visited 
him if Kurutthoodean had not directed me to the 
place where he was working. This he understood, 
as he smiled, and said the argument was “very 
good,” although he must not direct, but be directed 
by his master. Before I left I wrote a letter on a 
dry palmira leaf, with an iron pen, according to the 
method of writing in the country, apologizing for 
staying in the house of a stranger, and giving him a 
short epitome of the gospel. 

We then passed on through a maze of bushes, 
slowly but determinately, until we came to a house, 
the verandah of which we stepped upon, and found 
an old man, to whom we explained our message. 
He said, “I have heard of your religion, and I know 
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that many people in the south have embraced it; 
we should long ago have followed their example 
had we not been deterred by the fear of persecution. 
I will now give myself over to be taught by you, 
but I do not know whether my neighbours will do 
the same.” He then left us a few minutes, and 
returned with several persons, both male and female. 
He said, on introducing them to me, “We did not 
know that you were coming to-day; if we had, we 
should have prepared to meet you, and should not 
have gone to work: yet, although we knew not of 
your coming to us, we have not gone into the fields 
as usual, but are all here to listen to your word. 
Who caused us to remain here?” Before I had 
time to answer he said, “It was the Lord who 
caused us to stay here, in order to receive you.” 
I was pleased to hear this acknowledgment of 
Providence, but, alas! I soon found that the light 
within him was darkness. When I asked him who 
had created him and all things, he replied, “ The 
great Siven.” After we had declared the words of 
life, I inquired and found that only one person in 
the village was able to read, and that he was gone 
to market. I therefore left a Malayalim tract for 
him, and advised all present to meet and hear him 
read it. This was all the means of instruction which 
I could leave them, although they begged hard for 
readers and teachers. I endeavoured to arrange for 
a catechist to visit them periodically, but was unable 
to do so immediately, as the place was so far from 
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other stations, and the road to it was so lonesome 
and dangerous. The old man directed my attention 
to a large piece of ground, on which he had erected 
a pey-covtl, or devil-temple. This he promised to 
pull down if we would build a schoolroom. Heavy 
was my heart, because I could not fix a candlestick 
in such a dark place. I visited this spot several 
times afterwards, and at length established a very 
pleasing Christian society. 

As we were coming hither in the morning, I 
walked a few yards before my companions, and at 
one point of the journey found myself on a wide 
plain, where rows of covered stalls and an ambulum * 
had been erected, giving it the appearance of a bazaar 
or market-place. Not a person could be seen, and 
being all alone, and conscious that the gospel had 
never been proclaimed there, I lifted up my voice 
audibly, and prayed that soon there the joyful sound 
of salvation might be proclaimed, and that the places 
around might be a blessing. Little did I think that 
the prayer would soon be answered, and that I should 
that day preach on the plain, and be the instrument 
of planting the religion of Christ in very many 
surrounding villages within a few months from that 
time. My faith could look forward to an indefinite 
period, athough I did not see that the blessing was 
at hand, On our return we found the market-place 

* A covered and fixed stage, generally erected in the market- 


places of Travancore. Here the market dues are collected, and 
the great men of the district meet for conversation and business. 
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filled with people buying and selling commodities. 
We offered tracts, and found very few persons who 
could read. A man said that if we read, he and 
others would gladly listen. We therefore directed 
the palanquin to be placed down, and taking our 
stand before it, read and explained the third chapter 
of John and the fifth chapter of Matthew. A company 
was soon gathered, and as Timothy was preaching 
after I had addressed them, my spirit bounded with 
joy and gratitude to hear the sound of the gospel 
above all the occasional noise and confusion of buying 
and selling. A few Nairs were seated on the ambulum, 
and appeared to be much amused with the scene, but 
most of those present were attentive and serious. 
Several women were mingled with the people, and 
listened with more intelligence beaming in their 
countenances than I had often seen in our stated 
congregations. The effect of that day’s labour was 
beneficial and abiding. The plain, common-sense 
address of Timothy furnished me with a sample of 
discourse best adapted for the bazaar, so as to 
prepare me for further itineracy: the villages we 
visited were soon after supplied with resident 
teachers: from the market-place as a centre we had 
soon a circle of seven or eight out-stations estab- 
lished, and many persons who were then dead in 
sin, having heard us on that day, came under the 
vivifying power of the gospel. We spent the even- 
ing at a village called Cooroomatoor, and concluded 
the efforts of the day with a prayer meeting. What 
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hath God wrought since that memorable time in that 
dark and desolate corner of India! 

Although this was my first day in the hill district, 
it was not, as may well be supposed, my last. I 
went to other parts on successive days, and often 
afterwards repeated my visits. These visits were 
not without a blessed effect: we formed many small 
societies in the mountainous parts, and found the 
people very interesting when brought under the 
influence of the gospel. I always anticipated a 
journey to the hills with pleasure, as it afforded 
ine opportunities of observing more pleasingly the 
triumphs of divine grace than in other parts of the 
mission. The accounts which I have had both from 
my esteemed successors and some of the agents who 
have been stationed there, lead me to believe that 
the work of God is proceeding and increasing in 
those wild parts of the country. 

A few incidents may be sufficient to show what 
was the state of ignorance, superstition, and immo- 
rality which prevailed among the people before they 
were enlightened by the pure system of Christianity. 
Here, as in the lower lands, the only beings who 
were worshipped appeared to be demons, and it was 
the fear of those, next to the persecution of the rich 
heathen,. which was the chief obstruction to our 
progress. For a full account of demonolatry, as 
practised by the Shanars, I again refer to Dr. Cald- 
well’s sketch; and for instances of its influence over 
the minds of its benighted votaries I would direct 
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attention to one of my early letters recorded in the 
Missionary Magazine of 1840, in which I mentioned 
two cases which came under my notice, illustrative 
of the spiritual bondage and awful infatuation of the 
worship. 

In addition to these I will relate another circum- 
stance. When, after finding a group of people willing 
to attend to our instructions, we marked them as 
persons to be periodically visited, we usually advised 
them to erect a temporary place of worship, where 
we might meet them for prayer and instruction. 
Such were often of a very humble character, some- 
times being no more than an open space, surmounted 
by a palmira roof, while frequently walls are raised, 
leaves bound round, or a barrier of woodwork erected. 
It was in one of these rude buildings I was preaching 
the word of life to an attentive audience, when sud- 
denly a woman began to manifest signs of agitation, 
and all eyes were directed towards her. I heard her 
say softly, in a mild, plaintive tone, “It is come, it 
is come;” and in less than a minute she uttered a 
wild shriek, and rising up, made her way to the 
entrance, and ran off out of sight into the jungle. 
Her cries were still piercing in the distance, when 
the people, as one, rose up in consternation, and 
shouted out, “Pesasu! pesasu!” (a devil, a devil). 
I said, “ Pesdsu illy veyarthee,” i.e “It is not a 
devil, it is a disease.” I then learned that she often 
had fits of this kind, and that she would, as now, go 
into the woods, where she would remain for days, no 
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one daring to go near her. I immediately directed 
four men to go after her, and bring her to me; they 
hesitated, and complied with my request only on 
my assuring them that the devil could not hurt 
them if they trusted to my Christ. They went, and 
as the poor woman’s exertions had been succeeded 
by complete exhaustion, she offered no resistance. 
The poor creature was secured, and brought from 
her refuge into my presence; and this feat of four 
strong men was hailed by their friends as a grand 
triumph over the powers of darkness. After the 
woman had been taken home, and had become some- 
what composed, I went to her, and commenced con- 
versation by asking her what was her name. Her 
husband said “Sebbettheal,’ and as his answering 
prevented her from speaking, and her silence was 
construed into an idea that she was still under the 
influence of the evil spirit, I insisted upon her telling 
me who she was, and how she came to act in so 
extraordinary a manner. Her answers, as well as 
her general behaviour, gave evidence that she was 
a woman of great sensibility, and by no means 
deficient in thought or mental perception. From 
her I learned that her husband, being employed in 
cultivation, was frequently absent from her, and 
that, being a man of few words, and often fatigued 
on his return home, had little or no conversation 
with her. As she had no family, and lived in a 
solitary situation, she was often alone; and that, 
brooding over various subjects, she often felt a 
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degree of sadness and melancholy; and that when 
in such a state something jumped into her throat 
from her stomach, and caused her to call out as she 
had done at the time of service. I told her this was 
bodily weakness, and that it could be accounted for 
without supposing it to be an attack of the devil. 
She said that she thought it was a veyarthee—i. e., 
sickness or disease,—but as it had been represented 
as a devil, she had been almost persuaded to think 
as was told her. I advised her, therefore, whenever 
she felt these attacks coming on, to look up and say, 
“O Jesus, save me!” and that if, after a time, she 
did not become free from the affliction, to come to 
me for medicine. Her husband also, who was a 
rough, insensible sort of man, promised to pay more 
attention to her, and try to make her happy—a thing 
he had never thought of before,—and we parted, after 
I had commended her and her partner to the Father 
of mercies. In a few weeks husband and wife, with 
some of their relations, came joyfully to the mission 
bungalow, loaded with presents, to tell me that the 
devil had never been to the woman since I had 
expelled him from her. This circumstance was pro- 
videntially overruled for good, as we gained many 
adherents in this village, most of whom continued 
faithful while I was with them, and probably remain 
so at the present time. 

The state of morals in the hill district was shock- 
ing: the laws of nature seemed to be broken through 
without shame or subsequent remorse: the only safe- 
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guard against total demoralization appeared to rest 
upon traditionary notions, which, although allowing 
some forms of vice, would set a brand of infamy ou 
others which were not less repulsive. I fear to 
offend by publishing details, and will select only 
two instances from many which were equally if not 
more shameful; yet asking my readers to remember 
that the people who practise these gross immoralities 
are absolute slaves to a public opinion which renders 
the marriage of widows disgraceful, which prevents 
the least insult to virgin purity, and which would 
allow a teacher of religion to sojourn among them 
day after day, to converse familiarly both with men 
and women, and to traverse the wildest and most 
secret recesses free from the annoyance of female 
enticement, or the loss of a single item of property. 
We had succeeded in gathering a congregation, in 
which were noticed as regular attendants the members 
of a family which consisted of an old woman, a young 
man about twenty-four years of age, a young woman 
about eighteen or twenty, a lad of sixteen, and two 
little children. It was not until some time after 
these people had become connected with us that 
we knew the relationship in which they stood to 
each other. We then learned that the two men 
were the sons of the old woman, and the young 
woman was the wife of the younger brother,—not 
of the elder, as we had naturally supposed. We 
discovered also that through the contrivance of the 
mother the younger son had been married, when 
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only twelve years of age, to the young woman for 
the sake of his elder brother. This was because it 
had been predicted by an astrologer that if the elder 
son married before he reached the age of thirty-two 
he would die suddenly, and almost immediately. It 
was arranged, therefore, when he came of age, to evade 
the decree of malignant fate by inducing the young 
woman, with the consent of her parents, to become the 
wife of one brother, and the concubine of the other. 
When this first came to my knowledge I expressed 
my sense of abhorrence, and told the parties that 
while they continued to live in such a state 
I could not acknowledge them as friends or dis- 
ciples. They made light of the matter, and said they 
did no more than what appeared to be expedient 
under the circumstances, and that it was their inten- 
tion to rectify things at the expiration of the time, 
by the marriage of the elder brother with a stranger. 
Although I would no longer hold converse with any 
member of the family, and took every opportunity to 
express my detestation of the crime, they came re- 
gularly to worship, and appeared to be in good repu- 
tation among their neighbours. Time passed away, 
and after eight years the elder brother was married 
to a young woman; his brother took his own wife 
with the children under his care, and both appeared 
as respectable masters of households. The marriage 
of the elder brother was performed without my know- 
ledge, according to the custom of the Shanars, although 
all the members of the family, including the female 
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who was now brought into it, from that time appeared 
to be zealous professors of Christianity. Iam bound 
to say that all the time (about seventeen years) in 
which I had any knowledge of these people, they 
appeared to live in harmony with each other; and I 
never heard of their offending, except in the unholy 
alliance now mentioned. What is more remarkable 
is that we had reason to believe that eventually the 
two brothers, with the wife of the younger, became 
truly converted. The young men became very useful, 
both by example and Christian effort, and the young 
woman lived as a pattern of modesty and piety. She 
was for a time deeply convinced of her sinfulness, 
and would be so affected under the preaching of the 
gospel as to cry out to the Lord for mercy, while I or 
the teachers would be engaged in prayer or preach- 
ing, Yet while she felt her state as a sinner generally, 
she never referred to the former habit of her life as 
having a particular weight on her conscience. The 
sins which distressed her mind in remembrance were 
those of an ordinary character, the evil of which she 
had been conscious of even in the days of her igno- 
rance. The great sin of her life had been entered 
upon in obedience to parental authority, and in 
accordance with acknowledged custom, so that, al- 
though deplored by her, it did not appear, under such 
circumstances, to have left such a sense of guilt on 
her mind as less abominable acts of iniquity had 
done. . 

A man who had made profession of Christianity 
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about six months, had his wife seduced from him by 
a heathen, and smarting more under the injury than 
many of his countrymen would have done, was 
anxious to obtain redress. For a time he thought it 
was his duty to be patient under the trial, but 
at length came to me for advice and assistance. 
I sent a person with him to confer with his wife and 
her guilty partner, in the hope that a reconciliation 
might be effected. When they returned, the counte- 
nance of my client looked more cheerful than when 
he had left me, and upon my inquiring how he had 
succeeded, he said that both his wife and her com- 
panion had behaved well, and that she had promised 
to return on the 1st of August. When I asked how 
it was she did not immediately leave her unlawful 
connection, I was informed that she had made a sort 
of contract to live with her seducer until that time, 
and that it would not be thought honourable to 
break the engagement until the period should expire. 
The lst of August (August 13th, English computa- 
tion) is the commencement of the civil year, and is 
a time for settling rents and bargains, similar to the 
terms of Michaelmas and Martinmas in England. 

I mention these things to show how depraved the 
people were, and how vice had been sanctioned by 
usage and tradition. It was from such characters we 
had to look for living fruits of piety and holiness: 
therefore did we sow the good seed of the kingdom. 
It was of such men and women my church was 
eventually formed, so that on addressing them for 
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the last time I could truly adopt the words of the 
apostle, “ And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HIGH-CASTE INQUIRERS AND CONVERTS. 


Ir is a circumstance to be remembered in my 
missionary experience, that two of the earliest, most 
intelligent, and most satisfactory of my converts 
were young men so far elevated in rank above the 
Sunnungul or Shanargul (common people) of Travan- 
core, as to necessitate an entire separation from 
friends and relatives, and a complete renunciation of 
worldly patrimony and prospects. The two converts, 
Daniel Pillay, and a young man whom we named 
“ Levi,” not being brought under the gospel, at first, 
by its ordinary protlamation, teach us by their con- 
version to “sow beside all waters,’ and exercise 
every lawful method, as we “know not which will 
prosper.” As I have already hinted, I soon perceived 
that much might be gained in conversing with the 
natives, and consequently, whatever might be my 
immediate engagement, I made it a point to cease 
from it in order to speak to any person who might 
present himself for conversation, whatever might 
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be the subject to which he would think proper 
to direct my attention. This practice was continued 
and even increased as I advanced in my career, 
so much that in the last year of my residence at 
Pareychaley I have been engaged in conversation, 
day after day, from seven in the morning till two 
o'clock, with slight intervals only for breakfast and 
family worship. The parties who visited me were 
of various classes, and the subjects of appeal ex- 
ceedingly diversified, beginning often, as Robinson 
says, “with a public-house (or arrack shop) quarrel, 
and ending with a case of conscience.” Among 
these visitors were some whose prejudices, either of 
caste or religion, kept them from attending our 
public services. Many of these would seem almost 
inclined to become Christians, but would be pre- 
vented from joining us simply by the barrier of class 
separation. A young man once came and informed 
me that as his parents were dead, and his patrimonial 
estate mortgaged, he was in great distress, and would 
be very glad to come under my instruction, in order 
to qualify himself for the office of a schoolmaster. 
When I agreed to admit him into the school for this 
purpose, he said he could not learn or eat in 
the company of my scholars, as he was a Vellaren.* 
I asked him what was the benefit of his caste 
associations, as, according to his own account, his 
relatives had disowned him, and would not aid him 


* A caste known better in Tinnevelly than in Travancore; its 
members are slightly above the common people in social position. 
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in his destitution. I told him also of the great advan- 
tages which would flow, both in this world and the 
world to come, from a sincere profession of Chris- 
tianity. He said, “My people will not relieve me, 
or give me medicine in sickness, unless I give them 
money; they will not teach me, as you promised 
to do; yet I will do nothing which will break me 
from my caste.” An elderly Nair, who possessed 
property in the neighbourhood, often came, and by 
his earnest conversation, led Mr. Mead and myself 
to believe that he was under conviction: he would 
speak upon the facts and doctrines of Christianity 
with more knowledge and apparent faith than most 
of our regular hearers, and yet shrank from making 
an open profession, or joining with the assembly for 
prayer, lest he should forfeit his hereditary possessions, 
Subsequent observation has led me to conclude that 
the bonds of caste in Travancore are not so inviolable 
as we had formerly supposed; the progress of events, 
brought about and stimulated, undoubtedly, by the 
preaching of the gospel, has done much to weaken 
the cords of the system ; yet, at the time to which I 
refer, the law of class-distinction was so binding, 
both as a moral ligament and a charm, that a dis- 
regard to its claims and usages could only be seen in 
connection with a sincere belief in Christianity. 
The following circumstance was therefore encourag- 
ing. A young man called upon me one day, and 
said he had a desire to leave his heathen acquaint- 
ances, and become a Christian. When I asked him 
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what he was, and what he knew of our religion, 
he told me that he was a gooroo (or priest), and was 
in receipt of a monthly allowance and his daily food, 
for performing poojee (or daily sacrifice) at a certain 
temple. He said he had been convinced of the sin 
of idolatry by reading a small book, which had been 
given to him by one of our native converts. The 
person who had given him the tract was a stranger, 
who being apparently engaged in a voluntary exercise 
of tract distribution, had met him in a bazaar. Since 
then my visitant informed me that he had dis- 
covered that the body was of little importance, when 
compared with the soul; so that although he might 
have good food and anoint himself daily, if his soul 
were not saved, all would be vanity and final loss, 
He said he had been taught by the tract which 
he had read, that there was but one God, and 
that He alone was worthy of worship. When I told 
him what he must expect in the way of persecution 
and temporal loss, if he became a Christian, he said 
that he was not a man for this world, but intent 
on the future, and would therefore be thankful for 
the smallest allowance of food, if he were permitted 
to be under instruction. There was so much ap- 
parent sincerity in the young man, that I resolved 
to take him under my care for a trial, and as I 
had arranged for a missionary tour for several days, 
I asked him to accompany me. He did so, and 
on the morning of the second day we met a man 
who, approaching him in a respectful manner, ad- 
I 
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dressed him as a friend, yet as one whom he regarded 
as a superior. The new disciple, who at that time 
appeared to have but one prominent idea, spoke 
to his friend with great modesty, yet with fervour, 
urging him to seek the salvation of his soul. The 
man could say nothing to this, and only attempted 
to ward off the impression by asking a stupid 
question, which was then commonly started by 
heathens, as to whether any of the Christian teachers 
had seen heaven. I felt it my duty to step in and 
ask our antagonist whether he had ever seen England, 
and, as the answer was of course negative, I in- 
formed him that the first act of our religion was 
believing on testimony. The next day, as we came 
near a temple, we were obliged to take a circuitous 
route, whereas Levi (as we called the young man), 
taking advantage of his caste privilege, went the way 
by the temple wall, as being easier, and not so 
far for him to walk. On our meeting again he 
looked very sad, and on being asked the reason, 
said, that having met some of his old companions, he 
had informed them of his intention, and that they, 
denouncing the Christian religion as destructive, had 
threatened that if he continued to profess it he 
should be either secretly or more openly murdered. 
Throughout this journey, I observed the respect with 
which Levi was greeted by all whom we met, except 
the low-caste, nominal Christians, who, as I often 
noticed afterwards, are apt to give a new convert 
of the higher rank rather an unpleasant idea of the 
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equality of all who profess to be disciples. I was 
pleased also in observing the kind attention paid 
to this young man by Timothy, and the delicacy 
with which he treated him in all matters of caste 
and conventional usage. I learned also for the first 
tirae, what has since been confirmed by experience, 
that the difficulties which prevent the higher classes 
from uniting with us, arise more from their rank 
of society than from religious prejudices, and that 
it is possible, even when the heart is prepared to 
receive Christ, for the mind to be unwilling to form 
associations and imbibe habits which have hitherto 
been regarded as low and degrading. Hence I 
observed that Levi, when alone with Timothy, would 
sit on the same mat with him, read, and converse 
upon the Scriptures; although, as other Shanars 
assembled for worship, he would keep at a distance 
from them, and sit apart on the ground during the 
service. He evidently preferred hunger to eating the 
food prepared by the Shanars, and subsisted chiefly 
throughout the journey on cocoa-nuts, which Timothy 
procured, as we passed along, from our native friends, 
who very quickly understood the case, and were. 
ready to supply him bountifully. 

On our return to Neyoor, Levi took his place 
in one of my classes, and in a few weeks overcame 
his prejudices, appearing anxious only to become 
acceptable to God, and glorify Him by his walk and 
conversation. As the Bible was a new book to him, 
he read it at every opportunity with great interest ; 
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and I had the satisfaction of marking his rapid 
increase in spiritual knowledge, his tenderness of 
conscience, amiability of disposition, desire to obey 
the will of God, and zeal in seeking the salvation of 
souls. His conversation had a decided effect on the 
Christians of Neyoor, many of whom, looking upon 
him only as a novice, were surprised to see how 
ready he was to refer to Scripture, and in all things 
to act with true devotedness. After a time (perhaps 
three months), he told me that he felt a yearning over 
the members of his family, whom he had left in 
ignorance, and that he felt a strong desire to go and 
speak to them about the way of salvation. It 
was with much reluctance I consented to his going 
on the mission, as I feared he might be corrupted, 
and drawn back to his former pursuits. He returned, 
however, in a few days, having been denied access to 
the houses of his nearest relatives. Soon after this 
he received a message from an uncle, who in kindly 
terms invited him to go and tell him about the new 
religion. Although I, suspecting deceit, advised him 
not to go, his zeal constrained him to accept the 
invitation. After a time he returned with a most 
piteous account of the way in which he had been 
treated. His uncle had caused him to be bound, 
imprisoned and beaten, and every effort had been 
made to induce him to abandon the faith which 
he had adopted. From that time there was a 
continual struggle in his breast, as to the path of 
duty; he felt himself on the one hand called to go as 
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a missionary to the people of his own caste, and on 
the other he feared lest by so adventuring his life in 
this, the early part of his course, he might be 
prevented from rendering more extensive service 
in the cause of the Redeemer. His sense of imme- 
diate duty at length prevailed, and we lost sight 
of him for several months, until one day, as I was 
walking, I saw him sitting under the shade of a tree, 
reading his Bible with deep and absorbed attention. 
When I asked him to accompany me, and relate the 
particulars of his mission, he told me of the threats 
and indignities which he had undergone: he had 
suffered much both from privation and actual cruelty, 
yet he was determined in the strength of God to 
continue in the line which he had marked as his 
special duty. The last time I saw him, he presented 
a wild and haggard appearance; he informed me 
that he had been several days ill and insensible, 
from the effect, as he supposed, of poison, which had 
been administered to him in his food by some of his 
relatives, who for that purpose had affected kindness 
towards him. The next time I heard of him, I was 
told that he had died in the house of his uncle, and 
had been very quickly and secretly buried. As at 
that time there was nothing like justice to be obtained 
in Travancore, all we could do was to send our own 
agents to inquire into the circumstances. Of course 
the uncle pretended to be much grieved; yet, although 
his grief was undoubtedly feigned, we had the satis- 
faction, several months after, of hearing from him a 
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testimony to the great moral change which he had 
witnessed in Levi after his profession of Christianity. 
We heard of our poor deceased friend ; we heard of 
his zeal in endeavouring to convert others, and of 
his continued friendly adherence to the faith of the 
Gospel, even when he sojourned among the heathen. 
We heard these things from various sources, and were 
thereby confirmed in our good opinion of his character, 
long after he had been removed from us by an un- 
timely, and, as we fear, a violent death. 

The death of this young man, under such distress- 
ing circumstances, is softened to our mind by remem- 
brances of his apparent love to the Saviour, and a 
hope of meeting him hereafter in heaven. One of 
our most flourishing congregations was formed many 
years afterwards in a village near the place of Levi’s 
original residence. The circumstances of his con- 
version and early death were often adverted to by 
the Christians of that district, and the spot in which 
he was interred, although unmarked by sign or 
monument, was often pointed out to me with ex- 
pressions of sorrowful remembrance. He was buried 
in a large open field, in the middle: of which stood 
the small temple in which he had originally officiated. 
We had many faithful converts in that vicinity, 
although I never heard that any of Levi’s relations 
abandoned the evil ways of heathenism. 

In conversing with the more.learned or respectable 
natives, I had often a difficulty in finding a starting- 
point for argument. This was especially the case 
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with Brahmins, and those who had official connection 
with the temples. Such treated religion as a light 
thing, or a matter of idle speculation. I observed 
also that those who were esteemed as the most 
religious were the least thoughtful on spiritual sub- 
jects. The thinking men of South Travancore were 
generally alienated in mind from the common super- 
stitions : they were frequently Deists, if not Atheists, 
with mystical ideas concerning the formation of the 
world, the origin of evil, a divine Being, and the 
state of existence after death. Others, apparently 
aware of the imperfections of Hindooism, would 
assert—what they probably believed—that Chris- 
tianity and Brahminism were identical, and that 
Christ and Krishnoo were one and the same person. 
A Brahmin, whom I encouraged to visit me, would 
strongly persist in this view, which I would endeavour 
to dispel, among other arguments, by contrasting the 
philanthropic spirit of our religion with the selfish- 
ness and exclusiveness of his own. “ Why,” said I, 
“do you not attempt to bring the lower castes under 
the influence of Krishnoo* and his doctrine, as we 
invite them to partake of the benefits which flow 
from Christianity? Why not open the doors of 
your temples to the Pariah and Shanar, as we do, 
if your religion and ours be the same?” He laughed 


* Krishnoo is one of the incarnations or avatars of Vishnoo, the 
second person of the Hindoo triad. Among certain classes Vishnoo 
is better known by the name Krishnoo than he is by his original 
appellation. 
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heartily, and said, “Why do we not? Your joke is 
to the purpose; yet I am not to answer for the folly 
of Hindooism, as I only profess it for the sake of 
my belly.” On my expressing surprise, he said, “I 
believe in only one God, according to the ancient 
Vedas.” * I told him that his boasted Vedantism 
was worse than demon-worship, as the Pariahs, 
considering themselves exposed to punishment on 
account of sin, endeavoured in their ignorance to 
make some atonement by the sacrifice of animals. 
“You,” said I, “who acknowledge yourselves to be 
impure before God, dare to hope for an eternal union 
with Him without a mediator.” “You are right,” 
said he; “the time is going away; let me state why 
I visit you now. Have you a Cashmere shawl which 
you can sell, or can you buy one for me?” This is 
a specimen of the frivolity and indifference with 
which we had to deal. Yet the son of this man 
learned to read the English Bible, and seemed at 
times to be under deep conviction. A friend of his, 
who frequently accompanied him, has had very 
serious conversations with me about the way of 
salvation, and has several times, since my return 


* The ancient books or scriptures of Hindooism. They are said 
to have no reference to idols, and to inculcate the worship of one 
God. The number of professed sages and learned men who pro- 
fessed to be guided by them appeared to be increasing about the 
time of my leaving India, and I observed with pain that not a few 
of the more intelligent nominal Christians seemed verging upon 
those principles. This is the rock now principally to be avoided 
in the evangelization of India. 
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to England, requested my native Christian corre- 
spondents to convey to me his grateful remem- 
brances. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HOME STATION. 


It has often been urged as an objection to mis- 
sionary zeal that those who possess it are apt to 
neglect the claims which are near for the sake of 
meeting those which are distant. Although this 
charge may be partly true, it frequently comes with 
an ill grace, because it is brought forward by persons 
who seldom give such an attention to the spiritual 
necessities of home, as those have done who eventu- 
ally go to the stranger. Missionary zeal is always 
exercised at first on objects accessible and near at 
hand. The Sabbath school, the cottage of the sick, 
and the village station, are generally the spheres of 
incipient usefulness, in which the Lord will train His 
servants whom He designs to send to the heathen. 
No person may hope either for success or comfort as 
a missionary who has not been a happy and efficient 
labourer in one or all of the above departments of 
benevolence; yet, as many Christians may be useful 
in these walks of evangelical effort who have neither 
the mind nor the heart which is required for foreign 
service, those who are destined by God for. this work 
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no sooner become enlightened as to its importance 
than they fix their souls on “this one thing,” and, 
knowing that the less work may be done by others, 
have their energies absorbed in prospect of the 
greater. That the spirit of missionary zeal is at this 
time very fervent no one will assert, and it certainly 
is no sign of anxiety for home evangelization when 
the duty of effecting it is assigned principally to paid 
agents, who are not recognised as ministers of the 
gospel. Yet, admitting what is by no means the case, 
that those who devote their lives to teaching the 
heathen abroad neglect the claims of sinners at home, 
it must be attributed, not to contraction, but expan- 
sion of soul—to a feeling implanted by the God of 
Missions, which is not felt by every man, and which 
impels its possessor to dark and distant places,in hopes 
of saving some, who, but for such an effort, would die 
without the knowledge of salvation. The writer will 
yield to no one in sympathy for the poor and ignorant ; 
the unsaved and unblessed of his native land; yet 
he feels that his presence is almost unneeded, and 
his work necessarily circumscribed, in England. He 
wishes to be again threading the jungly maze, tra- 
velling and preaching, instructing a people who 
never heard of Jesus, instead of being, as he is 
now, a pastor in a town where there are five places 
of evangelical worship—a spiritual instructor of 
poor people who are kept in unbelief by the sight of 
diversified and apparent sectarian agency—a con- 
stant visitor of sick persons who are wearied by all 
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kinds and classes of teachers, and an evangelist con- 
fined to two villages, because others are occupied by 
different denominations. As a human arrangement, 
the thing is absurd and ridiculous; as a state of 
affairs permitted by Providence, it is altogether 
mysterious and unaccountable. Yet, as he who 
presses to the edge of the circumference may, and 
often must, return to the centre, while he who never 
departs from the centre is necessarily and perma- 
nently confined ; so those who stretch out to “the 
regions beyond” may be compelled again to mingle 
with home philanthropists, while those who limit 
their sphere of action become daily and increasingly 
disqualified by circumstances to obey the command 
of the Saviour, literally—to “go and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Yet there is a tendency 
in missionaries abroad, as probably in agents of be- 
nevolence at home, to pass the nearer houses and 
villages, and go to distant spots on messages of 
mercy. This I observed very soon after I became 
located at Neyoor, and in conjunction with my 
worthy associates endeavoured to correct the seeming 
anomaly. Having secured the valuable services of 
Dr. Ramsay, the first medical missionary who was 
sent by our Society to Travancore,* we made tempo- 
rary provision for the accommodation of sick people, 
and had special services for such visitants. The idea 
of a medical missionary was then new to the Chris- 


* I believe Dr. Ramsay was the first medical missionary pa- 
tronized as such by our (the London Missionary) Society. 
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tian world, and especially novel did it seem to the 
natives of Travancore, who, although they had medi- 
cal practitioners of their own, and had seen some- 
thing of scientific treatment in occasional experiments 
which had been made by Europeans, could account 
for the presence of a foreign doctor ina missionary 
station only by supposing him to be possessed of 
supernatural powers!* This circumstance brought 


* The native doctors of Travancore were a very ignorant and 
depraved class of men, who, like the astrologers and sorcerers, 
lived upon the credulity and superstition of the people. The 
“t materia medica” of these pretenders had existence in traditional 
prescriptions, which had been written on palmira leaves, and 
handed down from father to son through several generations, 
Some of these practitioners, either from being more successful or 
more skilful than others, acquired extensive reputation ; and, al- 
though low in birth and connection, were consulted both by Nairs 
and Brahmins. The natives were always reluctant to “drink” or 
“eat” medicine, and would suffer any amount of pain to avoid it. 
The remedies of the native doctors consisted chiefly of outward 
applications, some of which were very caustic. A man came to our 
hospital who had lost his sight through the ignorance of one of 
these empirical professors. The poor patient had a violent pain of 
the head, to remove which he had his face rubbed over with a sub- 
stance similar to lime, and had his forehead deliberately burned 
with an instrument. So attached were the natives to external ap- 
pliances, that it was useless to allow them to take draughts or 
pills to their own houses. A man who had practised extensively in 
physic, after the manner of the country, finding his practice gone 
through the success of our medical colleague, professed himself a con- 
vert to the English system, and entreated us to employ him in the 
dispensary. We allowed him to be with us a few days on trial ; when, 
being directed to administer a mixture to a patient, he took him away 
very gravely, and in a few minutes returned with him, after having 
rubbed all the medicine over the man’s body. I remember, some- 
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‘vast numbers of people daily to the Compound ;* 
and those who came were of such a character as to 
make it difficult to arrange for their spiritual instruc- 
tion, although each individual was attended to care- 
fully as a patient. To say that all the sick, curable 
and incurable, who resided within ten miles on each 
side, who could possibly be brought, were congregated 
daily before our doors, would only be describing a 
part of the fact: not only the sufferers of every class, 
from the person who had caught cold on the pre- 
ceding day to the confirmed paralytic of twenty 
years’ standing, were there, entreating to be healed 
immediately ; the deaf and the dumb, the lisping and 
the stammering, men who had been blind from the 
day of their birth, and persons suffering under every 
kind and degree of lameness, came also to the place, 


what later, a Nair who lived near Pareychaley, coming to me with 
a bottle full of medicine which he had received from Mr. Leitch, 
with directions to take a portion thrice every day. This patient 
was troubled with a cutaneous disease, for which Mr. Leitch had 
given him a preparation to be taken inwardly. Seeing the bottle 
quite full, I asked how long it was since he had received it ; and 
was answered, ‘‘ About a week.” I said, ‘‘ You have taken none of 
it ;” and the remark which followed was, “I did not wish to drink 
it, but I have placed it near me by night and by day ever since I 
received it; and yet you see I am no better.” He evidently ex- 
pected it to operate as a charm. Ina certain stage of our ministry 
we found tracts and books eagerly sought for by persons who could 
not read; and, on inquiry, we learned that they slept with them 
under their heads, as proper instruments both for keeping away 
the devil and making their possessors good and happy. 
* A plot of enclosed and occupied ground. 
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expecting to be sent ‘home perfect and whole, 
although many of them shrunk from the touch of 
the doctor, and refused absolutely to taste his medi- 
cine. Since that time the moral improvement of the 
country has been so much advanced, and the 
buildings on the Neyoor premises have been so 
increased, that medicine can be dispensed and advice 
given there now with facility. Very different was 
it formerly ; the difficulties which the first medical 
missionary had to encounter can scarcely be con- 
ceived by those who have not been placed in similar 
circumstances. 

If, now the barrier of caste has been so far broken 
down as to admit the presence of a European into 
the sick woman’s apartment,—if it be now under- 
stood that relief can only be obtained by attending 
to the rules prescribed, and if the number of appli- 
cants be limited to those who may reasonably expect 
to be cured without miracle, the work of the medical 
missionary is very different from that of his prede- 
cessor, to whose energy and perseverance we are 
greatly indebted for the removal of many social pre- 
judices. To show the difficulties which he had to 
overcome, I may mention that he has often been 
called to go six miles in order to assist at a confine- 
ment, and when, after much effort and inconveni- 
ence, he had reached the place to which he was 
summoned, has been told that he could not enter the 
house, but must sit under a tree opposite, and com- 
mand the evil spirit to depart, so that the woman 
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might be delivered. We found the services of Dr. 
Ramsay very valuable to the mission families and 
native converts, although, as to the principal object 
for which he was appointed, namely, to attract the 
higher classes to Christianity, we were obliged to 
pronounce his department a failure. When, after 
much persuasion on his part, he had secured an 
access to heathen families, and had exercised his 
skill, not only successfully but marvellously, those 
who were benefited would seldom become more inti- 
mate with the missionaries; and while a few trifling 
presents would testify to the extent of gratitude, no 
person who had sought medical assistance from him 
could die thereafter without having his death pointed 
to as a proof of the doctor’s incapacity. I believe 
some of the brethren thought Dr. Ramsay’s exertions 
a hindrance rather than an aid to the growth of 
spiritual religion; and so they would have been had 
they not been properly directed. It was not until 
the doctor had a course marked out for him by the 
missionaries, in consequence of which he limited his 
attention, except in accidents, to patients who came 
at stated hours, that the good which we desired and 
expected from him was perceptible. We had services 
connected with the medical establishment at Neyoor 
morning and evening, conducted by Mr. Ashton, our 
assistant, and Thoma (or Thomas Hardy), an emi- 
nently pious native teacher; while Mr. Mead and I 
took every opportunity of visiting the sick people in 
the temporary hospital. At this time also Mr. Mead, 
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in addition to his pastoral duties, comprehending in 
his charge about eighty congregations, superintended 
a printing-office and book establishment. I was en- 
gaged. as an itinerating pastor over more than forty 
congregations, besides preaching to the heathen, 
superintending the home schools, teaching Greek 
and English classes through the medium of Tamil, 
and assisting the doctor to dispense medicine; the 
doctor also, besides being busy in his own depart- 
ment, endeavoured to raise up a class of medical stu- 
dents, while Mr. Ashton materially assisted both in 
preaching and in managing the temporal affairs of the 
station. 

The ladies also were actively engaged, each, with 
the exception of Mrs. Ashton, who had a family, 
having separate schools; Mrs. Abbs had a Bible 
class for women, while in the evening, before the- 
service, Dr. Ramsay, Mrs. Abbs, and myself were fre- 
quently making short excursions, either to visit the 
Christians of the village or to search out the heathen 
who lived in the neighbourhood. That was the day 
of small things, yet God suffered us not to work in 
vain. We are all removed from the scenes which we 
loved, and others are reaping the glorious harvest. 
May “peace be within their walls, and prosperity 
within their borders. For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be unto thee.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PAREYCHALEY. 


Ir will be seen that my time was well occupied at 
Neyoor, and that there were both opportunities and 
prospects of usefulness opened to me, in conjunction 
with brethren whom I loved in the truth, and with 
whom I could labour in comfort and harmony. The 
time, however, was come for me to remove: perhaps 
it was decreed, as in the case of Israel, that I had 
dwelt long enough in the mount ; at all events, it was 
thought so by my friends, who urged the necessity 
for me to reside in the heart of my district, instead 
of itinerating, as I then did, so as to be absent from 
my family and the home station at least one-third of 
my entire time. I was greatly attached to Neyoor, and 
had formed a plan for consolidating the work there, 
and making it the centre of extensive civilization ; it 
was therefore with reluctance I tore myself away, 
and sought a place where I might live more apart, 
and engage in the work to which I was devoted. 
The spot marked out by Providence was in the 
athegarum (or district) of Pareychaley,* and was then 


* This word is compound ; pärey signifies a rock, and the word 
sarley, or sald, indicates an avenue, a room, or a place in general. 
In the Tamil language, the letter s coming after ey, ei, or any 
vowel, becomes ch, or more properly dj, as pronounced by the 

K 
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called Cheruvarconam.* The station is now known to 


natives. This will account for the form in combination of the word 
“ Pareychaley.” 

I received the following tradition from a Brahmin, and present 
it to the reader with the same remark with which it was introduced 
to my notice. ‘You may believe it to be true if you please ; I do 
not believe it myself; it is, however, commonly believed through- 
out the district.” . 

“Many years ago this place was an entire jungle; and was 
called Paria-chaley, on account of its being inhabited chiefly by 
the low caste of pariahs. A woman of this caste, in going to cut 
firewood one day, accidentally caused the edge of a sharp instrument 
to touch a rock, which to her astonishment immediately began to 
bleed like a human being. Alarmed and surprised at the singular 
occurrence, she went and told her husband, who communicated 
the fact to a learned Brahmin, who saw in it the indication of a 
divine manifestation. The intelligence being conveyed to the 
Rajah, he commanded a temple to be erected over the stone whence 
the blood issued; a street was soon formed for the residence of 
Brahmins, the jungle was gradually cleared away, and thé place 
became in some degree civilized.” The temple stands about a 
quarter of a mile from the mission bungalow, and near it are the 
local magistrates’ courts, and other offices of public business, 
There is a yearly festival held here in celebration of the event, 
when the pariahs of the village are permitted to come near the 
temple and present ‘offerings. After having done so, they have a 
feast and procession, with music and dancing. They also carry a 
splendid umbrella on that day, and it is said that the expenses of 
the feast are defrayed by the Rajah. This is the only day of the 
year on which the pariahs have the opportunity of forgetting their 
hard bondage and constant degradation. I asked a Brahmin how 
he could reconcile this annual approach of the lower caste to the 
temple with his religious idea of class distinction. He said, ‘‘It is 
the custom of the place, and we submit to it as a part of out reli- 
gion. Yet we do not like it, and would do away with it if we 
could.” 

* Pareychaley, like most of the villages or townships of South 
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readers of missionary literature as a garden in the 
wilderness, blessed by the Lord; its delightful situation 
has been spoken of by Mr. Leitch* and others, and 
its present prosperity, as a Christianised village, may 
be seen from the encouraging reports which have been 
periodically published by my excellent successors.+ 


Travancore, was divided among several communities, all of whom 
had their separate streets, or hamlets, for habitation. The spot on 
which the mission buildings were erected was originally in the pos- 
session of Shanars; the higher part of it, on which the bungalow 
now stands, had not been cultivated for many years, as it was sup- 
posed that a demon haunted it nightly. It was said that attempts 
had been made repeatedly to build upon it and raise a plantation, 
butin vain. The success which followed our attempts to build and 
form gardens induced many of the heathen to give an attention to 
the claims of our religion, as they regarded the transformation of 
such a place to be nothing short of a miracle ; and, consequently, a 
sign that God was our Friend, and able to bless us. 

* The Rev. C. C. Leitch, the immediate successor of Mr. Mead. 
An interesting memoir of this excellent young missionary has been 
published by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Biggar, Scotland, 1856. 

+ The Rev. Samuel Mateer, with his wife and family, came to 
Pareychaley a few days before I left it for England. I should have 
been pleased if Providence had permitted us to live and labour to- 
gether a few months longer. Both Mr. and Mrs. Mateer appeared 
to be well qualified to. carry on such a glorious work as that to 
which they were called. They engaged in it with all readiness 
ot mind, and were very successful. After a time they removed to 
Trevanderum, and were succeeded by the Rev. G. O. Newport and 
Mrs. Newport. The blessing of God seems to have abundantly 
rested on the efforts of these devoted servants of God, so that the 
work has prospered in every department. Mrs. Newport was re- 
moved from her station to a better world about two years ago ; and 
the state of Mr. Newport’s health having obliged him to retire for 
a time, Pareychaley was committed to the care of the Rev. J. E. 
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We may all now rejoice in Pareychaley, but its 
moral aspect was dreary and discouraging when first 
inhabited by me and my family. 

The circumstances which concurred to its being 
selected as a residence were such as to lead me after- 
ward to discern the finger of God, although, had all 
these circumstances been known to me at first, it is 
probable that another situation, and one which might 
have turned out less eligible, would have been 
chosen. It was after a night journey, when I 
opened my eyes in the morning, as the dayspring of 
the Sabbath was beaming, that, looking out from the 
palankeen in which I had been travelling, I found 
that the bearers had placed it ona grassy plain, from 
whence I could behold the surrounding country. 
All around looked fair and beautiful as Eden; the 
scenery was wild, yet delightful and animating. My 
eye fixed on an elevated spot, and, having reached 
it, I was struck with admiration at the prospect 
before me. In front was a verdant undulating 
forest, beyond which was a range of magnificent 
hills ; outstretching to the left was a beautiful grove, 
reached by a winding and gradual descent; turning 
my eye more westward, I perceived a rough avenue 
through trees and bushes, covered by rank and spon- 
taneous verdure, and leading away to immeasurable 


Jones, who left England a short time since in order to undertake 
the duty. May the Lord bless him, and grant that his success 
may equal, and even exceed, that of his predecessors ! 
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space. On the north-east could be seen the ruins of 
an ancient temple standing on a rock several miles 
in the distance; farther on in the same direction 
might be discerned a line of road, the only object 
then visible on it being a small heathenish chapel ; 
nearer to the plain on which I stood was a rough 
declivity, leading to a valley covered with trees, 
among which could be perceived a solitary cottage. 
With the exception of this I could discover no traces 
of habitation ; and as my idea of missionary life had 
always been that of itineracy rather than settled 
pastorship, I thought if we could obtain the ground, 
it would be an excellent site for a bungalow and 
chapel. While thus beholding the scene, admiring 
the works of the glorious Creator, and remembering 
my isolation on that blessed day from the pious and 
intelligent worshippers of England, the words of the 
Psalmist came into my mind, and I determined, by 
God’s permission, here to lay the foundation of a 
Zion in the desert :—“ Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth: on the sides of the north, the 
city of the great King,” 

Having obtained shelter, I took a refreshing 
breakfast of rice and eggs, and as some of our 
agents had preached in the village, which lay in 
a hollow farther to the north-east, a few coarse- 
looking people came to see me. I proposed and 
held an early service, after which we had another 
at 11am. Both these services were well attended, 
although I had reason to form an unfavourable 
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opinion of the people in this my first interview, 
apart from their uncouth and dirty appearance. I 
discovered during the interval of worship, that a 
man who was present at the early meeting had 
stolen my Testament, and that another was hourly 
expecting to be arrested for counterfeiting an order 
of Government, and sending it to the district magis- 
trate. These two men, as I afterwards found, were 
the most learned and intelligent of the community : 
even then they had a better appearance than their 
companions, the men of whom looked stupid and 
daring, while the women were simply disgusting and 
shameless. These things might have prevented me 
from selecting the place for a station, had I not been 
so enchanted by the scenery, and had I not entered 
upon conversation with an old man, whose age, on 
inquiry, I found to be the same as that of a dear 
friend of mine in England, and who, notwithstand- 
ing much awkwardness and ignorance, impressed 
me favourably by his genuine simplicity and natural 
shrewdness. I visited these’ people several times 
after this, and at length, when I had secured the 
ground and commenced operations, I resided here 
alone the greater part of my time, in order to super- 
intend the building. Very soon after the purchase 
was completed, and I found myself fully committed 
to the spot, a spell, as it were, was taken from my 
eyes; and certainly, had I known as much of the 
people as I did after a few weeks’ sojourn among 
them, I should have hesitated, before dwelling alone, 
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as I did with such creatures, or training up a family 
in such a neighbourhood. An acquaintance with 
the more disorderly of the village was soon thrust 
upon me, as I was constantly troubled with applica- 
tions for divorce, complaints of assault and adultery, 
reports and surveys of uproarious quarrellings and 
fights, often with knifes and bludgeons, both of indi- 
viduals and parties. A few facts may show what 
was the character of the people better than a general 
description. 

After a desperate fight between two women, one 
of them came to complain against her rival, whom 
she most broadly and plainly charged with being a 
notorious and shameful adulteress. I sent for the 
accused person, and was surprised to find that she 
was a middle-aged, sedate-looking matron, the mother 
of a family, and the wife of a man of considerable 
property. Such was the good opinion her appear- 
ance produced, that I was inclined, before hearing 
evidence, to regard the charge as a fabrication of 
jealousy on the part of her accuser. The evidence, 
however, was too open and circumstantial to be re- 
jected, unless it could have been proved absolutely 
false. This the accused party did not attempt, but 
-stood leaning against the wall, smiling with the 
greatest apparent indifference while the witnesses 
were giving in their testimony. After cross-exa- 
mining each of them with considerable shrewdness, 
she, without betraying the least, emotion, acknow- 
ledged that she was guilty of all that had been alleged, 
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and said she wished to know what punishment would 
be inflicted upon her. Astonished, indignant, and 
yet pitying, I gave her a severe exhortation, and 
spoke to her, as I hoped, faithfully and affection- 
ately. When I had concluded she looked at me 
and said, “O teacher, you are a very wise and 
good young man, you have spoken truly. I am a 
very wicked woman, I am a poor disgraceful sinner ; 
you have spoken rightly, and I will endeavour to 
profit by your advice.” After a pause she resumed 
her address : “ There is one circumstance, however, 
which, with all your wisdom, you have overlooked. 
Do you ask me what it is? It is this. If I be 
such a bad, disgraceful, polluted creature, what kind 
of woman must that be whose husband would leave 
her to associate with such a wretch as I am?” We 
will pursue this scene no further, except to say that 
I lived to see both these women, with their husbands, 
gradually subdued by the power of the gospel, happy 
and honourable parents of children, most of whom 
became worthy members of the church and com- 
munity. 

Soon after I came to the village a woman came to 
me with two children, and asked me to buy one of 
them, a fine boy about seven years of age. She 
offered to sell him for a rupee, as she wished to 
attend a feast, which was to be held in the adjoining 
village. As she had an infant at her breast, I asked 
her what she intended to do with it, when she said, 
“T cannot part with her until she be weaned; but if 
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you will buy the boy, I will, at a proper time, let you 
have her for nothing.” The woman was a heathen, 
and although I lost sight of her for a time, many of 
her relations became regular attendants at our places 
of worship. 

As we required a quantity of dry palmira leaves 
for covering the roof of the bungalow, a. man agreed 
to supply us with them at a certain price. He 
brought us several hundreds every day, and received 
payment; we were surprised, however, to perceive 
that the bulk of the leaves did not increase, although 
constantly added to in the storehouse against the 
time of thatching. We therefore watched, and dis- 
covered that our friend with whom we had made the 
contract was accustomed to supply us every morn- 
ing with leaves, the greater portion of which he had 
stolen from us on the preceding evening. We very 
soon saw it necessary to keep all that we valued in 
safe custody, as there were only a few persons in the 
neighbourhood whom we could trust for honesty. The 
man who supplied us with leaves was one of the few 
whom we had hitherto considered trustworthy. 

A native vaccinator, who belonged to the medical 
establishment of Trevanderum, having been sent to 
the district, came to Pareychaley, and of course I 
recommended his services. He. was very diligent 
and successful, but after a time became an object of 
ill-will and prejudice. One day he came bleeding 
to me for relief and counsel, as he had been beaten 
on the head with a stick by one of the villagers, 
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who insisted upon his leaving the neighbourhood. 
Soon after this a boy was brought, stretched out and 
to all appearance insensible; it being said by those 
who brought him that he had been beaten, and 
almost, if not entirely, murdered by the vaccinator. 
A teacher, who was with me that day, said he 
thought the boy was neither dead nor dying, as 
there was a man in the village who could put 
persons into a state of unconsciousness, and often 
did so, when an object might be gained, as in this 
case, by frightening strangers. We pinched the boy 
and shook him, but without effect; and although we 
did not think he was dead, both the vaccinator and 
I thought it was a serious affair. He protested that 
he had not touched the lad, and, acting on my advice, 
left the village, with a promise on my part, that 
‘should he be arrested I would speak favourably of 
his general character, and plead for him with the 
authorities. He had not been gone half an hour 
when I saw the boy, who had been brought before 
me as nearly dead, playing with others, as though 
nothing had happened to injure him. I questioned 
him, and came to the conclusion that whatever had 
been practised by others to produce unconsciousness, 
he himself had a share in carrying out the deception. 
This practice of feigning murder and death gave me 
considerable annoyance long after this transaction. 
The supposed agent of this affair was generally 
engaged, on one side or another, in every quarrel 
which took place in the vicinity; and after per- 
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forming his part as a sturdy combatant, would sud- 
denly put an end to the contest by suspending the 
animation of one of his own friends, who might 
accidentally have received a blow from an opponent. 
He would then charge the unlucky assailant with 
murder, and as the inquests* in such cases would 


* The law or custom respecting murder was peculiar and very 
perplexing in Travancore. What the written statute is, or whether 
there be any statute on the subject, I never could ascertain ; I can 
only speak of the actual practice. In all cases of sudden death, 
whether occurring naturally or from violence, the police were 
directed to make inquiry, and bring all suspected persons before 
the magistrate. Then would commence a course of extortion ; as 
all persons who might happen to be near at the time of the occur- 
rence would be liable to be arrested, and kept in prison until called 
upon to deliver their testimony. A sum of money paid to an officer 
would generally be sufficient to prevent apprehension ; those who 
were too honest, or not sufficiently prudent to bribe in the first 
instance would be conveyed to the district court, where they would 
be kept in custody for several days, and liberated only on the pay- 
ment of a large sum to the magistrates. The consequence of this 
was, that many innocent persons were kept for days from their 
business and families under the pretence of being remanded for 
examination. If eventually the witnesses were examined, the pro- 
ceeding was altogether a farce, shortened only by the gifts which 
might be promised for liberation, Often many persons suffered in 
cases of murder, while the real offender went free through bribery. 
If, however, the culprit was a man of property, he was surely 
ruined, as the ministers of law would never cease from threatening 
to execute justice unless he satisfied their continued rapacity. I 
remember only one person being hanged for murder, and I was 
acquainted with the case of an apostate who, although he had 
associated with evil companions, could not be proved guilty of 
the crime with which he was charged. I interceded for this man, 
and obtained remission for him, although he was doomed to per- 
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be very harassing, and often ruinous to all who were 
suspected, the dispute would be compromised, and 
this being effected, the murdered man would soon 
be restored to life and activity. This trick, although 
so palpable and often repeated, gave its inventor 
great influence; and it was not until the people 
became enlightened by the gospel that I succeeded 
in exposing it and causing its discontinuance. The 
actor of it was a strange fellow, and after losing his 
occupation would sometimes come to our chapel, 
and at other times set himself against us. He was 
at length seized suddenly with a fatal illness, and 
sent immediately for one of our agents. The teacher 
soon attended, when the dying man thus addressed 
him :—“ O teacher, I know I have but a short time 
to live, and therefore I have sent for you to pray for 
me; I know, although I have neglected, the way of 
salvation. You must pray for me to Jesus Christ, 
and ask Him to have mercy upon me, if it be 
possible.” The teacher knelt down, and before he 
had concluded his prayer the soul of the poor man 
was removed into eternity. 

Such was the state of barbarity, impurity, and 
deception, which marked Pareychaley when I first 
went there to reside. A number of similar cases 
would easily recur to my memory. I do not think 
that either by accident or design I could have 


petual imprisonment. These two cases were too notorious to escape 
the observation of the principal government, and were therefore 
taken out of the hands of the minor authorities. 
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chosen another spot in Travancore so lovely in its 
natural appearance, or so depraved and savage as 
to the character of its inhabitants. A marvellous 
change has since that time been gradually effected 
through the simple teachings of the everlasting 
gospel. There have I spent the happiest days of my 
existence; there have I dwelt with my family in the 
midst of happy and interesting people, who had been 
transformed from all that was vile and brutal; there 
have I heard the voice of praise arising from the 
houses of reclaimed barbarians, and there have «l 
often met on the Sabbath with natives “clothed and 
in their right mind,” orderly and clean, when assem- 
bled for worship. My object in this chapter has 
been chiefly to show what was the original state of 
the people; therefore I forbear to remark on the 
happy change which has made this moral “ wilder- 
ness to be glad, and this desert to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CASTE AS ENCOUNTERED BY MISSIONARIES IN 
TRAVANCORE. 


Ir is not my intention in this chapter to dilate upon 
the existence and nature of caste distinction, as 
peculiarly recognised and known in India. The 
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doctrine of the four castes of Hindooism,* although 
admitted as a theory by the more learned of the 
natives, has scarcely a practical existence in Tra- 
‘vancore; neither is the great division of mankind 
into caste and no caste acknowledged there, except 
by foreigners. The general distinction of the people 
is that of high and low; and masses of people, who 
in other parts of India would be ranked with pariahs 
and pelleyars,t are there marshalled in various 
classes, allowed a definite position in society, and 
form parts of the body politic. It being certain 
that Travancore was not originally a Brahminical 
country, it would be a question for research as to 
whether the aborigines had caste, or whether the 
distinctions which exist at this time arose from an 
imitation of the classes introduced by invasion and 
pilgrimage. I incline to believe that the latter is the 
case, because I have always found in all natives, from 
the chitty (or trader) to the lowest pelleyar, a 
desire to claim affinity with Brahma, although they 
have no place in the Hindoo mythology, and are not 
supposed even by local tradition to have sprung, 
even as the Soodras are said to have sprung, from 
the lowest part—the foot of the deity. The fact, 
however, is, that when I resided in Travancore there 


* These are Brahmins, Kshettries, Vaiasas, and Soodras; ú e., 
the sacerdotal, military, mercantile, and agricultural castes, All 
others are called ‘‘no caste.” 

+ The lowest classes in India. In Travancore they were gene- 
tally slaves of the soil. 
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were, exclusive of Hindoo caste people and 
foreigners, nearly thirty acknowledged tribal di- 
visions. These included minor and minute sub- 
divisions, each of which was separate, and kept 
apart by traditions, customs, and bitter prejudices. 
The Shanars, who were an agricultural people, and 
held the land mostly as under-tenants to the Nairs 
or Soodras, although in an oppressed and degraded 
condition, had many proud references to a noble 
ancestry, and were not only capable of mental im- 
provement, but also exceedingly ambitious to hold 
positions of importance, and take a part in the 
government of the country. The more wealthy 
members of this class would assert that they were 
originally the ruling powers of the kingdom; and, in 
consequence of this opinion, would rule over the 
lower castes with an authority and an assumption of 
superiority which would be tamely submitted to by 
those whom they oppressed: in their turn, the 
Shanars, however rich or influential in their sphere, 
would submit to the Nairs, addressing them by the 
same terms of abject servility by which they them- 
selves were accustomed to be called by the degraded 
pariahs. The Shanars, however, as a class, were not 
satisfied with their position, and how far this cir- 
cumstance may have induced them so readily to 
give in their adherence in large numbers to a pro- 
fession of Christianity in the early days of our 
mission, I am not prepared to say: all I know is, 
that all the missionaries with whose operations I. 
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was acquainted, always discouraged political aspira- 
tions, and that in my own district (as I believe also 
in others) no person could be enrolled as a member 
of our religious community without being well con- 
vinced that our objects and motives were decidedly 
spiritual. It has been thought that the accession of 
so many people of this class to the original church 
of Eastern pariahs, formed by Mr. Ringeltaube, has 
prevented the members of other castes from giving 
attention to the claims of the gospel; and it must be 
admitted that the Shanar is very exclusive in his 
feelings, looking with contempt on those below him, 
and with jealousy on those who are his social 
superiors. Yet it may be questioned whether their 
connection in large numbers with our sacred cause 
has ever been, in the least degree, injurious in its 
effects upon those who have preferred to stand 
without. We have been frequently asked by 
Brahmins and others, “How is it that the first 
teachers did. not introduce their veytham [religion] 
to the wise people, instead of gathering congregations 
from the middle and lower classes?” We must 
leave the question to be answered by Mr. Ringel- 
taube and his immediate successors, who un- 
doubtedly found, as all evangelical instructors have 
done, that the gospel had to be preached to the poor 
and the ignorant first, because it was rejected by the 
rich and the noble. The reasoning, however, which 
usually follows is false and fallacious, as we have 
often been told. “Had you unfolded your wisdom 
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to us, it would have been received by every class: 
if we now embrace it, we must take it from you, or 
learn it from your books,* because we cannot be 
taught by your agents, belonging as they do to a class 
of people which has always been looked upon as 
senseless and polluted.” The very persons who thus 
speak, afford us, in the curiosity which they manifest. 
to know what the Shanars are learning, an evidence 
that the missionaries have been guided by Divine 
wisdom. 

Perhaps in no part of India has there been so 
much excitement on the part of the Brahmins, in 
relation to Christianity, as there has been in Tra- 
vancore; for although we have had much opposition 
from the same class, I believe that at this time there 
is no place where the religion of Christ is more 
candidly examined by heathen sages, or where its 
teachers are more respectfully treated by heathen 
authorities, than in that part of India of which we 
speak, This I conceive to arise from the middle 
position which the Shanars hold in Travancore, and 
the wonderful advance which they have made both 
in knowledge and behaviour since Christianity has 
been taught among them. Had our religion been 
adopted at the first by the ruling classes, it would 


* When travelling and distributing tracts, I have observed that 
when one has fallen to the ground, and been picked up by a Shanar 
teacher, no Brahmin or man of caste, to whom it might be offered, 
would receive it, although the same person would take one from 
me with a polite expression of thankfulness. 


L 
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soon have been converted into a caste affair, which 
would have had no more influence over the common 
people than Hindooism or Mohammedanism has had 
over the aboriginal worship of demons. Had it, on 
the other hand, taken root lower than Shanarism, 
it would never have passed through the prejudices of 
that tribe, and consequently would not have attracted 
so much attention. Of course, I speak as contem- 
plating the natural order of things, without the 
intervention of a miracle. 

Although the Shanars formed the majority of our 
congregations, it would be wrong to suppose that our 
converts were exclusively of that caste. I have 
preached to an assembly composed of seven different 
classes, none of whom in heathenism would have 
associated with each other, but who under the bond 
of Christianity treated each other, not only civilly, 
but also with respect and affection, At my invi- 
tation, Brahmins from the neighbouring temple 
would frequently stand by the doors and windows 
of our chapel when I have been preaching. After 
service, when the people began to disperse, these 
Brahmins would enter, and with the confidence. of 
rank and birth would soon make themselves easy 
in conversing with me and the principal readers, 
while the ordinary hearers would gradually retire. 
On such occasions I never saw any assumption on 
the part of the Brahmins, or any display of servility 
on the part of the Christians. If I may be allowed 
to state my impression, I may say that since I have 
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been in England I have seen greater airs of im- 
portance displayed on one hand, and a greater 
amount of deference on the other, between members 
of the same church, in cases where one person, with- 
out corresponding mental improvement, has been 
raised in worldly circumstances above those who 
were once his equals. Before English Christians 
denounce Indian caste, or blame missionaries for not 
effecting its destruction, they must explain how it is 
that, with all our reforming and humanizing influ- 
ences, wealth without worth is constantly worshipped, 
and simple merit, when rising from obscurity, 
although acknowledged, as it would be in India, is 
always reminded of its lowly origin. 

Yet caste, or rather tribal distinction, is a subject 
with which the Travancore missionaries will sooner 
or later have to deal. Their very success will neces- 
sitate it; and the difficulty will arise not from the 
unwillingness of Brahmins and others to enter our 
churches, or even to submit to well-educated and 
truly pious Shanars, but from the reluctance of the 
latter class to acknowledge any superiority on the 
part of the former, and the anxiety which they 
always show to keep the lower classes. at a distance, 
if not entirely out of the precincts of the sanctuary. 
If a Brahmin or a Nair once breaks easte, he sees no 
difference with respect to others, but will associate 
as freely with a Pelleyar as he would with a con- 
verted person of his own rank. Not so the Shanar. 
Feeling himself elevated by Christianity, he exalts 
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himself above those of high degree, yet feels a 
reluctance to acknowledge the equality of any who, 
according to national custom, have hitherto been 
reckoned as his inferiors. Some of the most pious 
and consistent converts, both of our own and 
of other societies, have been persons who were far 
above the Shanars in social rank before they re- 
nounced heathenism. Such persons have told me 
that in the earlier days of their profession the chief 
temptation to apostasy, against which they had to 
contend, arose from the jealousy, insolence, and un- 
lovely conduct of some of the Shanar Christians. 
We have had classes of Brahmin youths taught by 
sensible, well-behaved Shanars. Some of these 
youths had, in effect, broken caste by sitting on the 
same mat with their teacher; and two of them told 
me that with respect to themselves and others of 
their class, it was not the renunciation of their 
present associations, or the scorn and contempt of 
their present companions, which would deter them 
from making a profession of Christianity: what 
they feared was the indignity to which they might 
be subjected by the Shanars themselves, with whom 
they would be brought into communion. An intel- 
ligent Brahmin said to me, “I am a Christian; I 
believe in Christ, even as you do, and more than do 
many of your people: yet because I am a believer 
in Christ, is it necessary for me to take my place 
with the lowest and most ignorant of your con- 
verts ?”. “Yes,” is the thought of the Shanar and 
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his advocates; “you must become one of us, and 
show that you are such by conforming to all our 
usages.” “Yes,” have some missionaries answered 
by their practice ; “you cannot be a Christian unless 
you cease to be a Brahmin: you must change your 
rank in society as well as your religion: you give us 
no proof of your sincerity unless you eat, dress, and 
act in all things as those do who form the majority 
of our present congregations.” “Yes,” also will be 
said by most people who have never been in India; 
“has not God made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the earth? It is a mere accident that 
you find the gate of admission narrower than I do: 
you must submit to it, and bear it as wellas you can 
for the sake of your divine Master.” A missionary 
who knows the heart of an Indian convert will 
answer the question in the following spirit :—“ My 
dear brother, if you would be a disciple of Christ 
you must be prepared to abandon all worldly ad- 
vantage and connection, deny yourself of your 
cherished customs, and follow in the way of His 
commandments. This will be to you a great trial— 
a greater than I or any of my English brethren have 
been called to endure for the sake of our Master. I 
feel deeply for you;, yet I cannot, if I would, excuse 
you from the painful ordeal through which you must 
pass to prove that you are a Christian. Yet, as the 
servant of One who had compassion, I will endeavour 
to lighten your sufferings, and compensate you as far 
as I can for your losses. If you leave parents, 
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relations, and friends, I will be to you a brother and 
a counsellor: if you miss the society of your equals, 
and find in the manners and ideas of our converts an 
unexpected roughness and a painful limitation, I will 
advise the better taught to receive you immediately 
as a friend and companion: if you feel it irksome 
always to associate with persons whose habits are 
not so refined as those to which you have been 
accustomed, you may be my companion in evening 
walks, and shall be introduced to my friends and 
visitors: if you be faithful, I will give you honour; 
you shall take your seat with the elders in the 
assembly ; you shall be elected a member of com- 
mittee; you shall be employed in the highest ser- 
vices; and you shall be so provided for that at least 
you may live with decency and comfort. I cannot 
promise this to all our converts, but I may and can 
promise it to you.” 

No missionary who thus treated a convert ever 
found him unfaithful. This has been my method: 
it has been the method of many missionaries; and I 
leave it to the judgment of the Christian public. 

I believe that many of the chitty (or trading) 
class have lately embraced Christianity in various 
stations of the Travancore mission. We had a few 
of them before I finally left the country who would 
sit in the body of the congregation and freely 
associate with all classes. This was not the case 
formerly; as I remember the time when a person of 
this caste, however well disposed he might be to 
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inquire about our religion, and however eager he 
might be to gain information, would not enter any 
of our sanctuaries. This was not from a personal 
idea of superiority, or the fear of being contaminated: 
it arose from the certainty of his being immediately 
expelled from the society of his equals, and perhaps 
deprived of the means of existence. One of this 
class who resided within my district had courage to 
enter one of our chapels, but would sit apart from 
the.rest of the congregation. He was zealous, 
although I fear he was never converted by divine 
grace: yet his example was followed by others, 
although as a body the trading class is far from 
being favourable to Christianity. I have preached 
in the verandah of this man’s house, which was 
situated in a square court inhabited by many 
persons of his own caste and calling. Some of 
these came out and sat on their own verandahs, but 
none could be induced to come nearer to me, not 
even by standing in the open area. 

There were some villages in which higher-caste 
people were importunate for us to establish schools, 
which when established they would not allow their 
children to attend if we introduced books instead 
of palmira leaves, or permitted pupils of a lower 
grade to attend the classes. We always stood firm 
to our principles, which were to make religious in- 
struction the sine qua non of all our operations, and 
to open our doors to all without exception. Some 
lads belonging to the tambey (or higher) class of 
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Nairs attended one of our schools, and advanced go 
far as to commence learning to read English. They 
were making progress, when on a sudden they were 
compelled to leave us or submit to be prosecuted for 
sitting down to read and study in a place to which 
Shanar lads were admitted. 

Such were some of the obstacles which we had to 
surmount in those days, and required both faith and 
patience to bear with so as to attain our object. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SUBJECT OF CASTE CONTINUED. 


Ir will now be asked how we deal with caste in 
the church ; for in all our mission stations we have 
independent churches, comprising those of our con- 
verts who give us satisfactory evidences of having 
been regenerated by the Holy Spirit. These churches 
were comparatively small when I was a pastor, 
averaging not more than four per cent. of the Chris- 
tian community. The privilege of church fellowship 
was much guarded, at first necessarily by the mis- 
sionaries, and subsequently by the members them- 
selves, who were very strict in admitting candidates 
and enforcing discipline. The good effect of this 
system was seen in my own church, which had 
grown up from six individuals to number about two 
hundred communicants, besides those who during a 
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course of years had been removed from time to 
eternity. Of the persons who had thus been ad- 
mitted, only three had at any time been suspected 
of inconsistency, and these were suspended in 
consequence. We had nearly as many candidates 
as we had communicants, the church being the goal 
to which all serious persons would aspire, and for 
which they were subjected to periodical examinations 
as catechumens; while both in the congregations 
and among the heathen the fact of a person being a 
church member marked him out as one whose 
character had been tested, and from whom a life of 
excellence might certainly be expected. Into this 
sacred enclosure none could be admitted who had 
not entirely and practically renounced all pretensions 
to caste distinction. No priority was allowed to any 
class at the Lord’s table; nor am I aware that pre- 
ference was shown by any missionary in the meetings 
of fellowship. This, however, is not saying much, 
when we remember how very few of the higher 
classes joined us in communion. Those who from 
these classes united with us were, with very few 
exceptions, persons who, under deep conviction of 
the divine character of our religion, had cheerfully 
abandoned every idea of natal superiority, and had 
cordially imbibed the spirit of gospel equality. Yet 
it would be wrong to say that such persons were not 
the most influential in their respective missionary 
churches. They brought with them an influence of 
name; often an influence of former position; and 
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always, as far as I could perceive, an influence of su- 
periority arising from a previously good domestic edu- 
cation. A person of this description had at first much 
to undergo in what to him would appear to be deep 
humiliation, yet he always became, very soon, not 
only the most faithful friend of the missionary, but 
also the most honoured and regarded in the councils 
by his brethren. Such was the case of Deyvadasen,* 
of Jamestown; such was the case of Levi and Daniel 
Pillay, in my district; and thus it was also in 
Neyoor and Nagercoil with some, who although not 
actual members were not far from the kingdom of 
God. If in any respect the churches of Travancore 
were exclusive, it was in the predominance which 
was gained in them by the Shanar part of the com- 
munity. We had repeatedly to struggle against a 
spirit which would have entirely excluded the lower 
castes from enjoying the privileges of Christianity, 
and admitted Brahmins and others of superior rank 
only on the condition of their coming down to the 
level of the middle (but to them inferior) classes. 
Yet we had ultimately reason to rejoice in seeing 
Pariahs and Pelleyars received by the Shanars as 
brethren in Christ, while a few persons of ancestral 
repute esteemed it an honour to sit down with the 
lowest born of their countrymen at the table of their 
common Lord and Master. 

When I resided at Neyoor there were severai 


* A converted Brahmin. His name, ‘‘ Deyvadasen,” signifies a 
servant of God. 
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pariahs connected with that station and the station 
of Nagercoil, who had raised themselves to respecta- 
bility by maintaining the Christian character, and 
improving themselves in general knowledge. They 
were, for the most part, descendants of the first 
converts who were brought within the pale of Chris- 
tianity by the labours of Mr. Ringeltaube, a German 
minister, who was the first missionary sent by the 
London society to Travancore. A woman of this 
class, having been instructed by Mrs. Mead, became 
very useful in cases of midwifery. About that time 
two Brahmins came to me and Mr. Ashton, while 
engaged in building operations at Pareychaley, to ask 
medical relief for a female relative who had been in 
danger for more than four days. We could suggest 
nothing but an application to this pariah woman, 
and offered to send for her immediately. The advice 
appeared so ridiculous to the applicants, that they 
burst into laughter at the idea of a low-caste person 
coming into contact with a Brahminee. We reproved 
them for their levity, when one of them, who was the 
uncle of the patient, said, “Oh, sir, I am not un- 
feeling; I am very sorry; yet, while in excessive 
grief, I could not forbear laughing when you think 
such a woman as you recommended would be allowed 
to touch my niece.” After we had used much per- 
suasion, they said, as it was a case of extremity, they 
would accept the woman’s services, although they 
candidly told us that after her departure, they would 
have to purify every spot which she might occupy, 
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and every vessel which she might handle. We 
thought we had succeeded, and were about to send 
for the midwife, when the two men, after a short 
conference with each other, told us they could not 
allow her to enter their dwelling. In a day or two 
afterwards we were informed of the death of the 
young woman. 

I may here mention the case of a Telingu* 
Brahmin, who was employed by me for more than a 
twelvemonth at Pareychaley, to teach his language 
to the lads of the Home School. He was well versed 
in Tamil, Telingu, Hindostanee, and Sanscrit, was 
extensively acquainted with Indian slokhms+ and 
proverbs, could speak English with tolerable facility, 
and had a general knowledge of history and worldly 
society. He came from a distance, and after dwell- 
ing a few weeks in the street near the temple; was 
recommended to me, by some of the more liberal 
Brahmins of the village, as a person who might be 
useful in our school, without offending my prejudices. 
Nothing was known of his early life, except that he 
had been intimate with the Moonsiff (judge of civil 
court) about twenty-five years previously, when both 
held employments in Tinnevelly or Tanjore, under 
the British Government. I engaged him as a teacher 
of the Telingu language, and found him very useful 
in that department. He had a son, whose name 


* Telingu, Teloogoo, or Telinga, a language having some 
affinity with the Tamil, spoken in many parts of South India. 
+ Slokhms—slomes, Maxims translated from the Sanscrit. 
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being Kristner, we changed, with his consent, into 
Christopher. This lad and his father, while with me, 
always professed a desire to know the principles and 
facts of Christianity, both of them teaching and 
learning for five. rupees a month. The boy was 
pliant, and of ordinary intellect; willing to believe 
everything we could teach’ him, although not so 
shrewd and intelligent as his father. The old 
gentleman was equally accommodating in assenting 
to opinions, although at times he would seem very 
earnest in his inquiries, and especially when con- 
versing with the Shanar schoolmasters, would suggest 
difficulties, and parry off arguments with consider- 
able ability. In converse with me he always repre- 
sented himself as eclectic, being decided neither in 
favour of Christianity nor Hindooism. In this light 
also he was regarded by the village authorities and 
temple officials; although at times it could be seen 
that the orthodox faith of his caste had great in- 
fluence over him, both in thought and action. With 
all his apparent acquiescence, he was very un- 
willing to admit the paramount claims of Chris- 
tianity. He expressed himself thus:—“ All the rivers 
and brooks which are in the earth run into the sea, 
and are there commingled: thus, religious men, 
whatever be their system, unite at last in God, who 
is the common parent.” I argued that the water, 
when united with the ocean, loses its character, and 
becomes assimilated to the sea: so, although God is 
willing to receive men from every sect, yet when 
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they become united to Him they no longer retain 
their original errors, but become sincere disciples of 
Jesus Christ. It was a common opinion among the 
Brahmins that some men were holy and others 
wicked by nature, and this he would endeavour 
to illustrate by comparing an infant with a leech, 
one drawing milk from the breast of its mother, 
while the other would only extract blood. This idea 
would be improved by the Christian teachers, who 
would argue that the reason for this was because the 
leech was alien in nature to the female, whereas the 
infant was a part of herself, observing that, like the 
reptile, all men are so different from God in character 
and nature, that they cannot profit by communion 
with Him until they are transformed into His like- 
ness. This Brahmin was a mild man, and familiar 
with all classes of the Christiais: he appeared to 
have no social prejudices in favour of his caste, and 
professed himself indifferent to Hindooism as a 
religious system; yet he could not conceal the in- 
ward rancour of his heart when brought face to face 
with the pure and humbling truths of the Gospel. 
I found it very difficult to make him comprehend 
the mystery of redemption, yet am not without hope 
that both he and his son received good impressions 
during the time they remained in the village. They 
both left the village rather abruptly, without giving 
me intimation of their design. I believe it was 
through fear of the Pareychaley Brahmins, who 
began to taunt them for being too familiar with 
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Shanars. A few days before they left, the elder had 
a debate with me on some trivial subject, and not 
acknowledging that he was wrong, said in English 
before he departed, “ Never mind; my prayer is for 
you daily: may God bless your two eyes.” 

In travelling through one part of the district I had 
frequently to pass a large market town which was 
inhabited principally by chitties (traders) and their 
dependants. I made many attempts to establish a 
school in this town, and at length succeeded. I once 
met a crowded assembly of this people, to whom 
I read a tract and explained the nature of Chris- 
tianity. They begged earnestly to have a school 
established, although at the time there was one kept 
by a heathen in another part of the town. I said, 
“Tf I send a schoolmaster, I shall wish him to 
instruct your children in the knowledge of God, as 
well as in secular sciences; you will object to this, 
and try to persuade my agent to teach heathen 
songs and fables.” A man said, “Send a teacher 
who can teach Christianity, and then it will be seen 
whether we think as you suppose we do. None 
who object to have their children taught concerning 
God will be compelled to send them, so that you 
will soon be able to decide what course to pursue, 
when you see the number which may assemble.” 
I said, “If you think it good for your children to 
learn Christianity, how is it you do not unite your- 
selves into a congregation, and have a catechist 
located among you?” Some were silent, and others 
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received the hint with favour; one man said, “ What 
you say of the importance of seeking the salvation 
of the soul is good, and we believe your instructions 
lead to this, but every man present has a stomach, and 
is therefore obliged to continue in his shop from 
morning till night, so that he has no time to think 
of his soul.” I endeavoured to show him the 
absurdity of this argument by introducing and 
expatiating on the words of our Lord, “Seek first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added;’ making use of Dr. 
Owen’s illustration of a person attending to his sore 
finger, while he neglected a disease which was 
preying on his vitals. They seemed much amused 
with this illustration, and I asked them whether 
men who cared for their souls were really unpros- 
perous in this life. On the contrary, I could appeal 
to them whether they did not know persons whose 
respectability had commenced from the time when 
they made a profession of our religion. One of them 
said, “ Yes, but some men who are not religious have 
risen from obscurity to comfort and affluence.” 
“Yes,” said I, “yet their happiness ends with this 
life; believers in Christ have eternal happiness beyond 
the grave.” The reply to this was a question which, 
although not to the point, is one which a missionary, 
situated as I was, often finds a difficulty in answering. 
“If we and our children consent to learn the vey- 
tham (religion), will you continue to supply us with 
books and teachers? You must not leave us to our- 
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selves after three months.” Iam happy to say that 
I witnessed a great change in this town; sufficient 
to make me hope for its evangelization. At one 
time it was impossible for me to collect these people 
together for reasonable conversation on religion; 
before I left the country they pressed round me for 
instruction, and freely committed. their children to 
the teachers. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


ALTHOUGH the heathen Shanars have little or no 
regard for moral purity, they attach an importance 
to marriage, and look upon it as a misfortune scarcely 
to be borne, if a girl remains without a husband 
until she arrives at maturity. The consequence of 
this is that females are often married when not 
more than nine years of age; and even where Chris- 
tianity has gained an influence, it has been thought 
a great point when parents have consented to allow 
their daughters to remain without an alliance till 
after they had completed their fourteenth year. It 
may easily be conceived that unions formed between 
parties so young, entirely under the direction of 
their elders, are more frequently formed with a view 
to strengthen or create family alliances, than to 
cement friendship or affection between the two per- 
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sons most interested. The negotiations, therefore, 
are transacted on this principle by elder members of 
the family. When the parent or guardian of a 
young man has an idea of a young woman who may 
be admitted into his family as a daughter-in-law, he 
goes to her father or protecting relative, to offer 
terms and make proposals, as he would about a 
common object of purchase. As the representative 
of the suitor, he will be allowed a furtive sight of 
the damsel, will discuss and arrange the settlement, 
bargain as to the amount of dowry, and if all things 
be agreeable, complete the engagement, neither the 
intended bride nor bridegroom being consulted in 
any of these preliminaries. When the engagement 
is so far ratified as to render the marriage almost 
certain, there are frequent visits between the near 
relations. Very seldom is it that the young man is 
admitted to these social gatherings—the young wo- 
man never; 4nd from the day of betrothal to the 
day of marriage it would be considered shameful, if 
not sinful, for the engaged parties to see each other. 
If by accident they come into each other’s presence, 
the man, if conscious of it and conventionally modest, 
will turn away his head immediately, as will also 
the young woman, although, as during the time of 
negotiating she is generally attended by female 
relatives, they close round her, so as to conceal her 
entirely from view on the first appearance of her 
appointed husband. 

The “fortunate hour” for celebrating the nuptials 
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is determined by an astrologer, and frequently 
happens during the night. The bridegroom receives 
his own friends as guests, seldom numbering less 
than thirty, and often amounting to three hundred 
persons. These have been invited simply by having 
a present of betel-nut sent or given them: the 
number of such presents of course depends upon 
the wealth and inclination of the family, the general 
rule being to invite all persons of the caste with 
whom they may have had any acquaintance, as far 
as there may be capability for entertainment and 
accommodation. As the company assemble the 
scene becomes one of apparent confusion, with very 
little of what we should call pleasurable enjoyment. 
Groups formed of those who have come are con- 
versing; some of the guests having come from a 
distance are sleeping ; some of the more youthful, or 
persons who are noted for antics, will be dancing or 
practising buffoonery; many will be quietly seated, 
chewing betel-nut, and stolidly looking at the per- 
formance ; while, when it can be-afforded, professional 
dancers and musicians are present, beating drums 
and singing songs without regard to melody or order; 
occasionally a rude instrument like a clarion is 
played on in similar style; while guns are fired at 
short intervals, each report being welcomed by un- 
meaning shouts and boisterous rejoicings. The feast 
commences at the house of the bridegroom, so as to 
leave a sufficient time afterwards to go in procession 
to the house of the bride before the hour appointed for 
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the ceremony. The feast being prepared, the guests 
arrange themselves quietly and orderly on the ground, 
when curry and rice are handed round by the friends 
of the bridegroom, each person in the company being 
provided with a plantain leaf, on which his food is 
placed before him. This is generally a very quiet 
part of the ceremony, as the Hindoos when eating 
are not accustomed to pass away their time in con- 
versation. The house is decorated with flowers, 
fruits, and ornaments: in the night also it is well 
lighted, and has an exhilarating appearance. When 
the meal is finished, the bridegroom has his hair 
trimmed, is gaudily attired and bedecked with 
jewellery, which has been either purchased or hired 
for the occasion. Then having one hand filled with 
betel-leaf, and carrying a knife in the other, often 
with a silver chain on his neck, a turban on his head, 
a tunic or a profusion of coloured handkerchiefs, 
gold ear-rings, and his fingers adorned with rings 
—gold, silver, or lead, as the case may be,—he walks 
to the house of the betrothed between two of his 
friends; the rest of the company who wish to attend 
him following in somewhat irregular procession. 
The knife is intended for defence, as the idea is that 
the demons are particularly active at this time, and if 
not frightened. by the sight of the instrument, would 
advance to kill the young man, and take possession 
of his intended partner. Sometimes a Shanar is 
allowed to ride on horseback when going to his 
marriage, and this is the only time he can do so 
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legally. When the company approaches the mar- 
riage house, it is said that the mother or proper 
female guardian of the bride comes into a porch 
which has been temporarily erected, cordially salutes, 
and sometimes embraces her intended son-in-law. 
The porch was for some time tolerated among 
nominal Christians in my district, as was also the 
salutation, both being considered harmless, until a 
heathen pointed out that these things were intended 
as representations of the manner in which Siven was 
received when he went to marry the goddess Parvuti. 
As a proof of the mystical nature of this part of the 
ceremony, the same man pointed out that, according 
to the custom, the porch must have neither more nor 
less than seven pillars; and that were it insisted 
upon having any other number, the significancy of 
the act would be lost, and the custom gradually 
abolished. This I tried, and was entirely successful 
in causing these heathenish practices to be discon- 
tinued among the professing Christians of Parey- 
chaley. 

After the parties have entered the house of the 
bride, the ceremony commences and the contract of 
marriage is ratified. This is managed entirely by 
the friends of the young people, the marriage itself 
being very simple, being concluded, as far as I can 
learn, among heathens without declarations either of 
love or obedience. The two persons being seated 
near each other, the female, with her face completely 
covered, is lifted from the ground by near relatives, 
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answering to bridesmaids; when the man, being con- 
ducted by his brethren or cousins, endeavours to tie 
the ¢arley,* or necklace which is the wedding bond, 
round the neck of the young woman. As it is a part 
of etiquette for her to resist the attempt, and to keep 
her face closely concealed, it is often difficult for the 
young man to execute the tying, as it is called in 
Tamil phraseology. It is said by the natives that 
this act constitutes the essence of the wedding. 
When it is performed, the father of the female puts 
her hand or arm towards the husband, who seizes 
her by the wrist, and the marriage is completed. 
After this there is drumming, dancing, shouting, 
firing guns, and feasting, with other ceremonies, two 
of which only require to be noticed. 

A custom called anuntherum is one, concerning 
which there has been much discussion as to whether 
it be a civil or religious ceremony. It has been 
contended by many of the most influential Christians 
of the Shanar tribe, that it is absolutely necessary to 
be observed in order to secure the inheritance of 
property. I am not aware that this has been tried 
in any of the law courts of the country; but what- 
ever may be its legal significance, it is most probable 


* This is a small jewel of gold, threaded on a string, sometimes 
with other jewels, that being the essential badge of matrimony. 
When a man dies it is taken from his wife by his relations. In 
cases where the widow is not satisfied with arrangements for her 
comfort, and is sufficiently determined, she refuses to give up the 
tarley; and this, in such cases, is often taken from her by force. 
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that, like all customs in Travancore, it is in some 
way connected with superstition. It consists simply 
in the relatives of the wedded man placing flowers 
on his head or shoulder, and sprinkling him with 
cocoa-nut juice or water. This is done by all who 
by the remotest possibility are likely to have a claim 
on the family possession in case of a failure of 
issue. 

There is also what is called potha kollum, or 
“common dish.” The Shanars have a tradition that 
when Siven was married he was attended by five 
evil spirits of an order called pootham, who, being his 
particular friends, had a peculiar dish prepared for 
them, from which he and they ate as significant of 
intimate fellowship. On the strength of this idea 
the common people of Travancore at weddings have 
food set apart in a brazen dish for the bridegroom 
and five of his chosen companions. This dish, which 
was originally called pootha kollum, or devil dish, 
has from lapse of time come to be termed potha 
kollum, or common dish, and is used by many who 
do not know its origin. As far as my knowledge 
extends, it is entirely banished from the Christian 
community. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, ETC., CONTINUED. 


I NEED scarcely say that the customs which are 
proved to savour of superstition are denounced by 
the Christians, and almost entirely abolished. Chris- 
tian parents are beginning to see the propriety of 
consulting their children in the choice of conjugal 
partners. Hymns and anthems are now sung at the 
weddings, while drums and dances are excluded; 
anuntherum is abolished, as are also the pandal (or 
porch) and the potha kollum. I will therefore give 
an account of the manner in which weddings are 
contracted and celebrated among the Christians. 
The preliminaries appear to be those of a civil con- 
tract; money is paid by the friends both of the 
bride and bridegroom; by those of the latter as pre- 
sents (or purchase-money*), and by the former as 
dowry. Most of this money is expended for jewels, 
which are given to the young woman as her property ; 
and these, according to the law of the land, are the 
only effects which she can retain in the event of her 
husband dying before her without issue. All agree- 
ments of this kind are finally arranged in the house 


* This was the idea with many in my time. I hope itis now 
completely annihilated. 
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of the bride’s father before the time appointed for 
the religious ceremony. This is held in the nearest 
place of Christian worship, where, on arriving, the 
young people are placed in front, attended by their 
respective friends. In some places a form, which 
has been prepared for the occasion, is read by a 
teacher, but at most of the weddings at which I 
have officiated the service is commenced by the 
singing of a hymn; after which a chapter is read, 
and a suitable address delivered. A friend of the 
bridegroom then advances, and gives the tarley to 
the missionary, who delivers it to the young man. 
Questions similar to those asked at English weddings 
are then put, and when they are answered the neck- 
lace is tied by the man on the neck of the bride; a hymn 
is then sung, a prayer is offered, and the ceremony is 
completed. After this, donations are given by the 
friends of both parties to the mission fund, and a 
sum of money is put into the hand of the young 
man by his wife’s father. On the return of the 
company to the house of the bride’s parents there is 
a feast and rejoicing ; at the conclusion of which a 
collection is made, professedly to defray the expenses. 
Sometimes the money collected effects this, and 
provides a sum in addition for the newly married 
persons, although more frequently the amount re- 
ceived falls far short of the expenditure, weddings 
being in India always causes of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, and very often of protracted and burdensome 
debt. On the morning after the wedding, the mar- 
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vied people go to the house of the bridegroom, and 
several days are thus spent in visiting and being 
visited. 

The marriage customs of the Brahmins are similar 
to those of their caste in other parts of India, as are 
also those of the various castes, with the exception 
of Nairs and Yerlavers. The people of these castes 
have formed marriages between children of not more 
than seven years of age. These marriages are per- 
formed with great expense, and are intended to 
cement alliances between families, although the con- 
tract is not binding on the persons thus conjugally 
united. The members of these castes, when arrived 
at maturity, form voluntary agreements of concu- 
binage, or temporary marriage. This is called 
“giving a cloth,” as the only ceremony consists in 
the man’s purchasing a garment, and giving it to the 
woman. This act also, so far from being the pledge 
of mutual agreement, is often no more than the rati- 
fication of a contract between the man only and the 
father or brothers of the female for the right of tem- 
porary association with their relatives. Some of the 
alliances formed in this way have had all the effect 
of marriage, in the union both of individuals and 
families ; mutual fidelity has been in many instances 
maintained until death, although more frequently, 
as might be expected, such irregular engagements 
are productive of gross licentiousness and domestic 
confusion. 

In consequence of this practice the property be- 
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longing to members of the castes above mentioned 
never passes to the supposed offspring of the pro- 
prietors. The law or custom assigns estates to the 
children of sisters, or the nearest female relative, the 
legal maxim being, that although a Nair cannot be 
sure as to the identity of his own children, he may 
be certain that those of his sisters properly belong to 
his family. The sovereignty of Travancore has been 
transferred from uncle to nephew through succeeding 
generations upon this principle; the legitimate child- 
ren of the Rajah’s consort, being endowed with 
revenue or land, form the nucleus of a future nobility 
throughout the country. 

As an illustration of the working of this system, 
and a specimen of what kind of people missionaries 
have to deal with in Travancore, I will mention a 
circumstance which occurred some years after I had 
been settled at Pareychaley. One morning after the 
early service a man came into the chapel, and sa- 
luting me in a familiar manner induced me to ask 
where and when he had seen me previously. He 
said that eight years before that time he had met me 
as I was travelling, and that I had given him a small 
book. I remembered the circumstance, and asked 
him whether he had read the book, endeavouring in 
this way to ascertain what effect it might have had 
on his mind. He said, “I had a tree in my garden, 
which produced fruit which was very bitter; but as 
I had never tasted other fruit, I thought it was good. 
Now I have found another kind of fruit which is so 
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delicious that I no longer wish for that which I for- 
merly enjoyed.” I understood him to refer, as in 
metaphor, to the different teachings of the Scriptures 
and heathenish writings; and on conversing with 
him found him to be an intelligent man of the Nair 
caste, and one who, from the tenor of his discourse, 
I was inclined to hope had some conviction of the 
truth of our religion. I conversed with him nearly 
an hour; and although I could not perceive that his 
heart was affected, he surprised me by his correct 
apprehension of spiritual objects. To every argu- 
ment which I offered against the doctrines or cus- 
toms of heathenism, he would add a reason of a 
shrewd and convincing character ; every explanation 
which I gave of our doctrines he appeared to receive 
quickly, and was ready to supplement it by some 
serious, sensible observation. Yet, although he ap- 
peared anxious to keep me in conversation, and was 
very attentive, it was evident that he had some cir- 
cumstance on his mind which he wished to divulge, 
and that his visit was not altogether for a spiritual 
purpose. This was apparent when on my being 
about to leave him he said, “I have not yet told you 
my affair.” I gently reproved him for not telling 
me before, and with a spirit of mortification, although 
I hope of courtesy, listened to the following narra- 
tive :— l 

“Being a tall, handsome man [and so indeed he 
was], of respectable family although poor, I was 
engaged several years ago by two rich men of my 
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own caste to be the husband of their sister. As 
they did not wish to give me a dowry, or to let 
their sister leave them, it was agreed that I should 
have a monthly allowance, go whenever I pleased 
to see my wife, and when at the house of her 
brothers, eat in common with the males of the 
family. The consequence is that I have lived since 
then, without occupation, depending on my wife’s 
relations for support, which I expected would be 
permanent. A few days ago, when I went to the 
house, I was told by the elder brother that I could 
not be admitted, as another husband had been chosen 
for his sister. I being therefore deprived of my 
allowance, and being unaccustomed to work, come 
to ask your advice, as to how I may lawfully obtain 
compensation.” 

“Is your wife,” said I, “agreeable to the separa- 
tion ?” 

“T do not know; it is several days since I saw her.” 

“When you saw her then, did you observe any 
alteration in her behaviour towards you? have you 
had any dispute with her recently ?” 

“J have never had a quarrel with her since I have 
known her; she always received me kindly, although 
I have had very little conversation with her at any 
time: when I visited the house, I was most of the 
time with her brothers, and not with her.” 

A native teacher who was standing near asked 
him very seriously what sort of woman his wife was, 
and whether he really wished to live with her. 
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He said he did not know exactly, although he 
supposed her to be about twenty-four years of age; 
she always appeared to him to be of a kind and good 
disposition. 

“ Have you,” said I, “any children?” 

“Yes, two boys; her brothers have taken them, to 
train them up as the heirs of the family property.” 

I told him that I suspected there had been some 
disagreement between him and his wife, as I could 
not imagine that a female with whom he had been 
on such terms of union would so easily part with 
her husband, to give herself, as was represented, to a 
stranger, merely at the command of her brothers. 

He looked surprised, and said, “She has no will in 
the matter; she must do according to the will of her 
brothers,” 

I looked for an explanation, when the teacher, who 
was himself a Nair or Soodra, said to me, “Sir, you 
are judging of this case as though this man, his wife, 
and her brothers, were English people and Christians. 
It is not so: let me explain it. When we want 
milk at the bungalow, our mistress bargains with a 
cowkeeper to furnish us with a cow to supply us for 
a certain sum weekly. In course of time the owner 
wishes to let the cow to another person, and comes to 
take it away. If mistress wishes to keep the cow, 
she tries to persuade its owner to let it remain. In 
such cases the bargain is between the owner and the 
hirer; the will of the cow is not consulted; it must 
remain or go, according to the decision come to by 
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the parties contracting. Do you understand me, 
sir? This man’s wife is the cow; he and her 
brothers are the persons who make the bargain.” 

The husband looked at him with a smile of 
admiration, and said, “ You have put this case very 
plainly and wisely; it is exactly so.” 

I expressed my abhorrence of such customs, and 
said I would willingly assist him to try and ascertain 
the law of the case, as, if it allowed such things, 
it ought to be altered. 

“ What isit you want?” said I. “You wish for the 
restoration of your wife and children.” 

“Not at all,” said he; “they may remain where 
they are, if you-can obtain for me an allowance equal 
to that which I have lost by being deprived of the 
family’s friendship.” 

As I saw I could not interfere, I advised him to 
give up the case altogether, and to seek a better way 
of happiness. He thanked me for my attention and 
departed. 

I have often been astonished to observe how 
natural affection is perverted and transferred by 
these customs. It was common in those days for a 
man to have his nephews living in his house, and 
attending to his affairs as sons would have done, 
while his own children would be with their mother’s 
family at a distance, seldom if ever having communion 
with their father. A man of the Soodra or Nair 
caste, who was employed on secular business in the 
mission, came to me one morning and told me very 
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unconcernedly that his wife had died on the pre- 
ceding day. I sympathized with him, and offered to 
excuse him until he might feel himself able to attend 
to his duties. He said he required no release from 
his ordinary engagements, as he had buried his wife, 
and it would not be proper for him to seek another 
immediately. He was married again in less than 
three months. In about a twelvemonth afterwards 
he came to me weeping bitterly, and told me that he 
had lost one of his nephews by death, and could not 
therefore attend to his usual vocation for a day or 
two. When he returned I asked him, at a proper 
opportunity, how it was that he grieved so much for 
his nephew and so little for his conjugal partner. I 
told him how probably such events occurring to me 
would have had opposite effects in each instance. 
He said such things might be accounted for by the 
different customs of different nations: yet he con- 
sidered his own sorrow more according to nature, as, 
being a rich man, when his wife died he could easily 
obtain another; but having lost his nephew, he 
might live to see his estate fall into decay by 
neglect, as he himself might be too old and infirm to 
attend to it, while there might be no one near him 
who would try to preserve the property in the hope 
of future possession. 

I cannot remember ever seeing a tear of sympathy 
or affectionate feeling fall from the eye of an uncon- 
verted Hindoo or Mohammedan. The natives of this 
class will howl and wail bitterly over the unfavour- 
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able decisions of their judges respecting property, 
and will even weep shamefully in the bazaar if they 
fancy they are defrauded in a trifling purchase: the 
loudest mourning at funerals comes from persons 
who are hired for the purpose ; the cries of others, if 
properly analyzed, would be found to spring more 
from a sense of lost interest than regret for departed 
friendship. Soon after I came to the country, I was 
passing through a town, when a man approached me 
in a state of apparent distress. He was weeping most 
piteously, and entreated me to save his wife from 
death, as she was lying dangerously ill. I did what I 
could, yet the man still clung to me, overwhelming 
me with tears and entreaties. I was greatly affected, 
on account of the poor man’s distress, when suddenly, 
in the midst of his tears, he cried out, “ Do save her; 
for I am a poor man, and if she die it will be difficult 
for me to raise money to buy another wife!” I thought 
much of the poor man’s forlorn condition, and for 
weeks allowed it to prey on my mind; and not having 
had much acquaintance with the heathen natives at 
that time I did not comprehend what he meant by 
alluding to a second marriage. I took an opportunity 
about two months afterwards to call upon him and 
condole with him in his solitude, when he informed 
me that he had recently entered upon a fresh engage- 
ment of marriage, a friend having lent him a sum 
of money sufficient to defray the expenses of a 
wedding, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CONVERSATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 


THE reader has already been informed that soon 
after my entering upon missionary work, I selected 
a few of the converts from the mass, and encouraged 
them to unite in fellowship as members of a small 
Congregational church. This church, as I have 
already intimated, was strictly guarded by a healthy 
discipline: its members soon by their consistent 
piety became objects of general admiration. The 
Christians thus united in holy communion were 
indeed lights to the surrounding darkness; and the 
small society thus separated, not only from the 
heathen, but also from the number of moral pro- 
fessors, was regarded as “a city which is set on a 
hill.” Two testimonies I will adduce in proof of 
this assertion. A young man having expressed a 
desire to become a church member, and having by 
his seriousness given us reason to believe he was a 
subject of divine grace, was invited to a conference 
with me on his spiritual state and prospects. His 
views of the ordinances and doctrines of the gospel 
were correct and scriptural, and his statement of 
his religious experience was satisfactory. When I 
asked him why he desired to join the church, he 
said that his father, who was a member, had been 
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before him from childhood as an object of observa- 
tion. He had known the character of his father, 
and marked the conduct of others who had been 
united in fellowship, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that they were a holy, sincere, and faithful 
body—the most perfect and religious people whom 
he knew—the men and women whom he would 
choose for companions, and whose lot he could trust- 
fully desire to possess in the future world. Under 
these impressions he was desirous of being more 
closely associated with them, and to enjoy a more 
special interest in their prayers and sympathies, 
although he felt himself to be unworthy of their 
notice. This, as the testimony of an observant 
youth, may go far to confirm my own opinion of the 
eminent piety of our native Christians, and the light- 
diffusing influence of our native churches. 

About the same time I had conversation with a 
man whose wife was numbered among our candidates, 
and appeared to be under the power of divine grace. 
When I referred to this circumstance, he said, “It 
gives me great joy, O teacher, to know that my wife 
is thought worthy to be admitted to so holy and 
honourable a fellowship.” I asked him why, as his 
wife had resolved to cast in her lot with the Lord’s 
people, he was not prepared to do the same. He 
replied, “It is my earnest desire so to do; but I am 
prevented by a great evil, and dare not join so godly 
a society until I am victorious over my temptation. 
I have a very irritable temper, and I should not like 
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to disgrace the good people by any sudden outburst 
of anger, to which I am now subject. I am endea- 
vouring to overcome it by watchfulness and prayer. 
I hope through Christ it will soon be subdued, and 
not prove a temptation and a burden.” 

I had the pleasure of seeing this man transformed 
into a meek and patient disciple. A few years after 
this he was confined to his house by a painful and 
withering disease, under which it was delightful to 
mark his serenity, and to hear his expressions of 
humble submission to the will of his heavenly 
Father. He died in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel. 

It was the duty of the native teachers to give me 
notice of all idolatrous and superstitious festivals 
which might be held in the district, as we always 
endeavoured to make arrangements for such to be 
visited for instruction and tract distribution. None 
of our people were allowed to attend them, except in 
company with missionary agents, and then only 
on special commission, as assistants in the work we 
had in view. Frequently I attended in company 
with two or three of the readers. A noted festival 
was annually held to the honour of the goddess Kalee, 
on a plain about three miles distant from the 
mission bungalow, and thither I have gone with 
Daniel Pillay and others. On one occasion I reached 
the place just as the tookum, or swinging ceremony, 
was about to be performed. A man who had 
previously been drugged with a small quantity of 
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opium, bhang, or gunja,* was fixed to a heavy piece 
of timber, about twenty feet in length, by an iron 
hook, which was placed between the skin of his 
back and his cloth, and when securely fastened was 
raised gradually by a machine, so as to hang trans- 
versely from a tall pillar which acted as a pivot 
to the beam from which he was suspended. As he 
was being elevated, the air resounded with clapping 
of hands, and shouts of “ Maha devi,” “Maha Kalee,” 
t. e., “Great goddess,” “Great Kalee, &c.” When the 
man had been drawn up to the full height of the 
appliances, he was whirled round in the air, and 
presenting a most wild appearance, brandished a 
sword, and called upon the people below to shout in 
honour of the fancied deity. Beholding this sight, I 
stood for a minute or two overwhelmed with emotion, 
my spirit being stirred within me, when I remem- 
bered how by this act my Creator and Saviour was 
being dishonoured by His own creatures. Filled 
with conflicting and pitying sensations, I rushed 
into the crowd, and advancing to the spot, denounced 
the evil, and called upon the people to desist from 
offering such an affront to the God of heaven. The 
shouts and cries increased in vehemence, and the 
directors of the performance turned from me, not 
disrespectfully, but as if in doubt how to proceed. 
Daniel Pillay, who was with me, suggested that 
if we were to go to a short distance, and begin 
to preach, we might be more successful. We there- 


# Opiates common in Travancore. 
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fore took our stand under a tree, within sight of the 
swinging performance, and in our usual way began 
to offer tracts to such persons as could read. Ina 
few minutes the idolatrous attraction was almost 
deserted, and we were surrounded by a large multi- 
tude, curiously inquiring as to our intentions. A 
mass of human beings so insensible to mental im- 
pressions, so ignorant of our object, so eager to see, 
and yet so disinclined to hear and reason, I had 
never before witnessed when attempting to unfold 
the great mystery of salvation. Daniel Pillay and 
I, by alternately reading and speaking, endeavoured, 
according to our custom, to excite some of the people 
to make remarks, in order that we might know the 
extent of their knowledge, and enter upon conver- 
sation. All was in vain: the same crowd which 
a few minutes previously had been wild with excite- 
ment, shouting to the honour of Kalee, was now silent, 
and scattered over an extensive surface, looked like a 
sea of lifeless countenances, suggesting to my mind 
the thought of the prophet in the valley of vision— 
“in the midst of a valley which was full of bones.” 
Only a few would receive our books, and although 
every eye appeared to be fixed intently upon us, no 
one ventured to make an observation. At length, 
turning to one side, I saw a young. man with a 
smiling, intelligent countenance, earnestly listening 
to what was said, and surveying the scene with 
a sarcastic yet interested expression. As my eye 
fell upon him abruptly, he recognised my attention 
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by a polite salaam.* I immediately returned the 
compliment, and said in a familiar tone,“ Do you 
know why these people are here assembled?” He 
said, “They are come to worship the great goddess 
Kalee.” “Is she,” said I, “a goddess?” He replied, 
“They say she is.” I said, “Ah! they say she is; 
but you know she is not.” He said, “I do not 
believe she has divine power; I do not think that she 
is a goddess : I have read histories of many gods, and I 
have heard what you say about your God, and I do 
not believe that there is now or ever was a God 
in existence.” I said, “Why then should I reason 
with you? there is a man” pointing to a Moham- 
medan who was in the crowd, “ who will answer you 
on that point.” “Mohammedan! here is an apparently 
sensible man, who says there is no God. Can he 
believe that the heaven above us, and the vast 
creation of which we form a part—that birds and 
beasts, fishes and men, all exist without a Creator or 
Preserver? I thought this man was a wise man; 
he does not speak wisely when he says there is 
no God.” The Mohammedan said, “He cannot 
speak wisely when he says there is no God: I am, 
however, only a tradesman, and have no learning; 
therefore, I wish you to discuss the subject with 
him.” I then expatiated upon the fundamental 
doctrine of religion, or rather, preached a short 
sermon, without a text, upon the existence of the 
one living and true God. When I ceased speaking, 
* Salaam—mark of respect or compliment. 
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the young man said, “I think, sir, you ought not 
to have treated me with harshness, as you have done 
in your discourse: I do not ridicule religion: I wish 
to know all that is to be known; yet, after searching 
and thinking, I find all to be doubt and mystery.” 
I told him that I was willing to assist him in 
clearing away difficulties which might have arisen 
in his mind. He then told me that for a long time 
he had desired to live virtuously and religiously, so 
that he might enjoy happiness and prosperity: that 
he had not found, either in his own experience or the 
experience of others, that reward attending good 
actions which it was natural to expect, and that the 
great mystery of life appeared to be death. He said, 
that although death came to all men eventually, all 
seemed to regard it as being penal in its nature, and 
not desirable; yet it came upon people indis- 
criminately, or in such a way as to indicate it to be 
a chance or a casualty, rather than an event directed 
by a moral governor. “Here,” said he, “is a good 
man, who lives without sin, gives alms to the poor, 
worships the gods, and at length goes on pilgrimage 
to visit the temples. Yet, even on this pious 
journey he dies on the road for want of water: there 
is no one to bury him, and his body lies exposed 
and decaying until it is devoured by eagles or foxes. 
Another man lives in vice and dissipation, and has 
no thought or sense of religion; yet he increases 
in riches, lives in pleasure to a good old age, and 
after death is buried or burned with honour. Again, 
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if death be a law of our nature ordered by God, how 
is it that it comes so unequally? men die at all ages, 
without apparent cause in their character why one 
should be taken away in youth and another spared 
to old age.” Here was an opportunity for me to 
unfold the doctrine of the resurrection, which I 
did, at the same time explaining the principal truths 
of the Gospel. I afterwards had private conversation 
with him, when he told me that he had come 
seventeen miles to witness the exhibition, that he 
generally attended such festivals, if not celebrated at 
too great a distance from his home, that originally 
he went from motives of devotion, although now, as 
he believed most people did, from custom and excite- 
ment. I spoke to him faithfully upon the great work 
of salvation. He appeared to be impressed with the 
importance of what I said, thanked me for my kind- 
ness, and promised to call upon me whenever he 
should again come near Pareychaley. The Moham- 
medan whom I had addressed walked part of the 
way with me as I returned home, and told me 
several circumstances respecting the festival. From 
him I learned that many changes had taken place in 
the celebration of the ceremony, and that now the 
occasion was regarded by many as being a fair rather 
than a religious gathering. He said also, that for- 
merly persons who had sinned were themselves 
suspended, and that the hook was fixed into the 
fleshy part of the back; that that.practice had long 
been discontinued, and that one man was now 
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appointed to endure the infliction for all trans- 
gressors, the people who required his services paying 
him for this act of substitution. This account led 
me to speak upon the vicarious work of Christ, while 
my companion, and other persons who came and 
walked with us, listened with great attention and 
‘apparent interest. He told me also that he had 
never before heard of the atonement, and that he had 
never before known wherein English people differed 
in worship from his own people, or whether they 
made profession of any religion. 

That day, like many others, was a day of faith 
and labour, rather than one of success and triumph: 
I retired, rejoicing that the Lord had given me grace 
and opportunity to testify of Him where He had not 
been known; and although conscious of much 
defectiveness, I could yet believe, as I do now, that 
such efforts in the service of our divine Master will 
not be altogether lost or forgotten. My faithful 
companion, Daniel Pillay, sees something of the 
fruit of our united exertions; he also rejoices in hope 
of seeing yet greater results in his country, and of 
meeting his full reward in eternity. He hopes to 
‘meet me in a better world, although we are now 
separated by distance; my desire is to be found 
worthy to dwell with him in the presence of his 
Saviour. If thus permitted to meet in glory, we 
both trust, with like precious faith, to see not only 
our known disciples, but some also of the many 
strangers who in markets and fields have heard from 
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us of the way of salvation. “He that goeth forth 
bearing precious seed shall doubtless come again 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

It is known to many that the fear of demons is 
the prevailing superstition of Travancore and Tinne- 
velly. I have already alluded to some instances of 
the power of this superstition over the minds of the 
lower classes. It is indeed the great power of Satan 
in the country, the evil from which deliverance by 
the Gospel is most hailed, appreciated, and remem- 
bered. The converted natives would often refer 
to the state of bondage by which they had been 
enthralled, and their earnest, unavailing aspirations 
after liberty. Many of the Shanars, before they 
heard of Christianity, had literally spent all that 
they had in sacrifices to demons, and in presents 
to the priests of these imaginary beings. An old 
man, whom, with great difficulty, I taught to say 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” one day when I 
visited him, and saw him surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren, all in a state of miserable poverty, 
gave me this simple account of his circumstances. 
“Before the good and honourable missionary, Mr. 
Mead, came to see me, I was living continually in 
fear of evil spirits: I was a rich man, but I mort- 
gaged all my property in order to give money to the 
priests and the idols. Mr. Mead tanght me what to 
do, and now, although not rich, I am happy. I have 
cast the images into the fire, and the devils may now 
go into the jungle; I will never worship them again. 
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I pray daily to God who made heaven and earth, and 
try to think about the things you tell me. I try 
much to think upon religion, yet the thinking will 
not come easily.” I earnestly desired this poor 
man’s salvation, and believe my desire was in time 
fulfilled, and that he died divinely enlightened, 
His descendants redeemed the property shortly after 
his death, and long before I left the country began 
to be considered rich and respectable. 

Soon after I came to Pareychaley I became ac- 
quainted and friendly with many of the Brahmins 
who were attached to the temple. The Atheghary 
(district magistrate) and the Moonsiff (or civil judge), 
both of whom held their courts in the village, fre- 
quently visited me for conversation, Although we 
treated each other with mutual respect, all idea of 
caste was forgotten in our interviews, or at least 
placed in abeyance. At one time also we had a 
class of Brahmin boys, who were taught English by 
the Moonsiff’s eldest son, who had been educated in 
a government school and spoke our language fluently. 
He frequently introduced persons of his caste who 
came from a distance, and who had come to the 
temple either on business or for devotion, Among 
others he brought a person of influence, and intro- 
duced him as one of his own class who was acquainted 
with the Vedas and Hindoo learning in general. 
While the Moonsifi’s son and I were speaking to- 
gether in English, the stranger looked at us quietly, 
with a countenance indicating vexation and curiosity. 
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At length he called out with energy, saying, “ Alas! 
alas! I stand here as a deaf man; I hear the sound 
of your voices, yet know not what you say; I long 
to have my ears opened, that I may be a partaker of 
your wisdom.” Addressing him in Tamil, I said, 
“ Although I speak in your own language, it happens 
frequently that the knowledge which I have to com- 
municate is received as if it were spoken to deaf 
people.” He said, “True! can we expect that sweet 
milk will be relished by a taste that is vitiated?” 
(literally, by a bily mouth). We argued for some 
time upon the depravity of man and the way of 
salvation. He spoke fluently, in figurative style, 
and I soon perceived it was vain to expect him to 
profit, as he was more inclined to speak than to hear. 
He spoke sublimely about the righteous and the 
wicked, and, as usual with persons of his class, un- 
hesitatingly included himself, the Moonsiff’s son, 
me, and “all wise people,” among the former. This 
was the point upon which I argued with him, in 
order to lead him to the idea of atonement and the 
necessity of Divine influence. He was very inquisi- 
tive to know whether the Spirit of God was com- 
municated specially or universally. I endeavoured 
to teach him the scriptural idea, and found him 
more willing to receive it than I had expected. He 
seemed almost to anticipate me in the orthodox 
views of special and common gifts and graces as 
held by the Puritans. He appeared to hold many 
of what are termed “doctrines of grace,” yet held 
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them in perversion, applying to imaginary beings 
acts and attributes which belong only to the Supreme 
Jehovah. He said he had no confidence in idols, 
although he thought they might be useful in giving 
the common people representations of some things 
which were recorded in the shasters. He said he 
trusted in one God only, and regarded Vishnu and 
others merely as being mediators, “as you,” said he, 
“ regard Jesus Christ.” I asked him whether it was 
not probable that the Hindoo traditions were cor- 
tuptions of the Christian Scriptures. He said the 
idea was new to him, but he would give it a con- 
sideration. He said the shasters were not absolutely 
the word of God, but that the writers were directed 
by a divine influence to record many things which 
it was desirable for men to know. He, in fact, 
believed, as some English sceptics do of the Bible, 
that a part of the writings considered by the Hin- 
doos as being sacred are inspired, and that other 
portions are not. As usual, I gave him some small 
tracts, and lent him larger, which he returned through 
the son of the Moonsiff. I fear, however, that, as in 
many instances, my efforts to instruct him were 
unavailing. 

The influence which a resident missionary, if con- 
sistent and persevering, may obtain over those who 
still remain in heathenism may be illustrated by 
two or three circumstances. On a Sabbath day I 
observed some men engaged in repairing fences at a 
short distance from our home chapel. I went to 
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them, and asked whether they would put off doing 
their work till the morrow, as the Sabbath was the 
great day of my religion, and that it would be sinful 
for me to permit them to work, if I could prevent 
them lawfully. One of them said, “Teacher, we are 
ignorant; therefore do we work on this day: we 
were not aware it was your sacred day, or we should 
not have commenced.” I invited them to attend 
our morning service: they did so, and some of them 
afterwards made a profession of Christianity. 

The idea of a Sabbath, or day of rest, was scarcely 
recognised by the Mohammedans of Travancore; 
apparently not at all by the Hindoos or the demon 
worshippers. Some of the latter class had tradi- 
tional notions concerning the day which they as 
well as we call Sunday, ʻi. e., Nyayattakileemee, or 
the day of the sun. Such would observe it as a day 
of pleasure, and employ it either in hunting or feast- 
ing. Only a few even acknowledged a weekly 
holiday to this extent: most of the people worked 
on that as on other days. Yet such was the influence 
of missionary life that, after a time, on no account 
would the heathen of the village be seen cultivating 
their fields, or doing anything on that day which 
might seem out of order with the quiet and sanctity 
of the foreign gentleman’s weekly service. 

I may also mention that for some time after we 
went to reside at Pareychaley we were much an- 
noyed whenever eclipses occurred. At such times 
our heathen neighbours on every side would’ be 
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disturbing us with shoutings, clapping of hands, 
and beating the ground with heavy sticks, in order, 
as they thought, to prevent the giant or serpent 
from biting off the head of the luminary. I opposed 
this by friendly conversation and correspondence 
only, and in consequence, for several years before 
we left, these foolish actions were discontinued by 
the heathen around us. This was a revolution 
within the space of our immediate influence; for 
although on these occasions all was perfectly quiet 
in our village, we could hear the noises slightly of 
those who were at a distance. 

One evening, on hearing a noise as of drumming 
and shouting in the Yerlavans’* compound, at a 
short distance from the bungalow, I went down to 
ascertain the cause. On coming to the place I 
found several Pelleyans (low-caste devil priests), both 
male and female, who had been using their skill in 
order to expel the devil from a poor little girl, who 
was evidently in the last stage of existence. There 
were seven or eight of these pretended exorcists, 
sitting very comfortably, with arrack, rice, and curry 
before them, preparing to take a plentiful repast, 
which had been provided by the parents of the child, 
while an old woman, who appeared to be the chief 
enchantress, was dancing and repeating the usual 
forms of incantation. I reasoned with the father of 


* One of the tribes of Travancore. They are not so robust in 
appearance as the Shanars, and have constant coutests with them 
about pre-eminence. 
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the child, and was surprised to find that although 
I spoke seriously he laughed heartily when I de- 
nounced the tricks and impostures of the demon- 
dancers. He said he had no hope for his daughter, 
and had brought in these people only through the 
importunity of his wife and her relatives. He said 
also that if I wished it he would send away the 
Pelleyans immediately. I said I would speak to his 
wife abous it (these Yerlavans not being so jealous 
as the higher castes), and on going into her apart- 
ment found her with several other females. They 
all seemed as light and careless about the child as 
was her father, and gave their consent for me to send 
away the enchanters. These looked very sullenly, as 
they walked off, the old woman, who was a most 
hideous-looking creature, muttering something like a 
curse on the household. The master of the house 
was greatly terrified, and calling after them, entreated 
them to take away the food which he had prepared, 
and not be offended. They came back, and taking 
away the dainties retired from the scene in better 
humour. In this way we have by persuasion often 
prevented similar scenes from being enacted. 

The heathen of all classes were much opposed to 
me when I first went to reside at Pareychaley. Yet 
I lived there long enough to be consulted by them as 
a friend, and to have the management of the village 
almost entirely accorded to me, even by the tax- 
collectors and magistrates. A short time before I 
left, a heathen asked me whether it was true that 
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I was soon going to England. I told him that I had 
been negotiating for a ship, but it was not certain 
whether it would come so far down the coast as 
Cochin or Quilon, and that if it did not I should lose 
this opportunity of sailing. He lifted up his eyes to 
heaven very devoutly, and, although a heathen, said, 
in an emphatic manner, “ May the Lord prevent the 
ship from coming!” I did not join in the prayer 
thus offered, although I have learned to value it 
since I have been in England. The services of a 
minister are appreciated by the Christians of Travan- 
core, and his character respected by the heathen 
around, to an extent which can scarcely be conceived 
by professors of religion or men of the world who 
have chiefly resided in Great Britain. May no root 
of bitterness ever spring up in that partially en- 
lightened and half civilized province to alienate 
the sympathies of the people from their spiritual 
instructors ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RESULT OF OPERATIONS. 


I HAVE not in the preceding pages endeavoured to 
lead my readers either to the deathbed of native con- 
verts or to social meetings of religious worship and 
conference. Had I done so, the testimony which 
could have been given, both by living and dying 
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Christians, would have encouraged the friends of 
missions in the belief that their efforts, their alms, 
and their prayers have not been in vain. Such 
testimonies, however, although pleasing to the mis- 
sionary, and evidential of the blessing of God on his 
labours, are similar to the expressions of lively be- 
lievers in England, and, if extraordinary, lose much 
of their original force in being transcribed to paper, 
and especially in being translated into a foreign lan- 
guage. The writer will not, therefore, as proofs of 
success, refer to any of the numerous scenes which 
are dotted over the course of his ministry, in which 
he has heard the breathings of genuine faith and 
ardent devotion proceeding from the lips of converted 
heathen, when drawing nigh to the gates of death, 
or when mingling together in holy communion. 
For a long time, notwithstanding discouragements, 
my mind was consoled by these, and I thought that 
in these alone I should find the proofs of my call and 
success in the work of proclaiming the gospel. The 
district was so extensive and wilderness-like, the 
people were so unformed and ignorant, so incapable 
apparently of being organized into a society, and the 
native authorities so active in opposing every external 
improvement, that I almost despaired of seeing my 
great object accomplished, which was that of forming 
the various and scattered bands of native Christians 
into one large, united, and orderly community. This 
was my desire from the first, although I saw that to 
effect it would be impossible until after the erection 
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of the mission bungalow. While this building was 
going on, all I could do was to visit the congregations 
for service, and hold a general meeting of the agents 
once a week for conference and religious instruction. 
Shortly before I removed with my family from 
Neyoor to Pareychaley, I nominated six teachers 
and six elders at a general meeting (or sungam, as 
it was called) of the people. This nomination was 
confirmed by the voice of the assembly, and these 
twelve persons were chosen to form a committee, to 
assist me in council for managing the affairs of the 
mission and extending the influence of the gospel. 
After a few preliminary meetings with the men so 
chosen, I determined upon taking a tour with them 
at intervals through the district, and making a par- 
ticular visitation of every society which had been 
established. At that time I had about fifty congre- 
gations and forty schools under my superintendence, 
with an average of forty adults in each of the former 
and thirty children in each of the latter, professedly 
under the teaching of our agency. Our plan in these 
visits was to call the people together, and after a 
service, examine each individual as to his knowledge 
and experience of Christianity. After this, in the 
temporary absence of the local agents, we inquired 
into particular causes of complaint, and then, in a 
general council of male members, invited suggestions 
as to improvements which might be made in any 
branch of the mission. Although, as might have 
been expected, I came into contact with much 
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ignorance, so that in many instances I could gain 
ideas by inference only, I was agreeably surprised to 
find a much larger amount of piety and knowledge, 
a better comprehension of our ultimate design, a 
greater degree of competency to assist us, and a 
higher appreciation of our motives and labours than 
I had anticipated. I rejoice in remembering that in 
those visitations I formed many Christian friendships 
with men who had previously appeared to me as 
half-savage boors, and that several who at that time 
approved themselves to me as being capable of 
mental improvement were directed to means of cul- 
tivation and eventually became useful preachers of 
the gospel. I was also delighted to find that many 
evils against which I and my fellow-labourers had 
contended almost hopelessly, because of the prejudices 
of the people, had been completely broken down and 
abolished within the range of our pastoral super- 
vision. We found also that drunkenness, concubinage, 
slavery, and superstition had received heavy blows 
through our instrumentality. We had always fought 
against these things, but knew not the degree of 
success we had gained until we made this more par- 
ticular inspection. Several dealers in arrack, who 
were heathen, met me in different parts of the dis- 
trict, and ¢unocently complained that the teachers 
were depriving them of their living, and asked me 
to command my agents not to preach against in- 
toxication. The common custom of rich widowers 
living with poor widows, which had been considered 
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respectable, and pleaded for as necessary to secure 
property in the family, had now become disgraceful; 
and I had the pleasure of seeing many men. of this 
class married suitably, and women who had once 
been mere sensual drudges living in chaste enjoy- 
ment, or rejoicing, as many of them did, in being 
honourable wives and happy mothers. I found also 
that although when I first came to the district most 
of the Shanars were in possession of hereditary slaves, 
not one who was at the time of our visitation recog- 
nised and enrolled as a Christian, either directly or 
indirectly owned or received benefit from such an 
unlawful species of property. Customs, traditions, 
and maxims of superstition, when found at all among 
our people, instead of being defended, as at one time, 
and tolerated as subsequently, were laughed out of 
countenance, and never referred to except by the 
most ignorant of novices. I mention this because I 
know that at first, in all the missions of South 
Travancore, these things, although denounced and 
opposed, were so far allowed as to admit those who 
did them to a name and a place as being at least 
professors of Christianity. The good men who sub- 
mitted to such a state of things were not more 
culpable than are English pastors who allow un- 
godly persons to mingle on the Sabbath with devout 
hearers. The peculiarity of our Travancore congre- 
gations at that time was that no one would enter a 
chapel to hear a sermon unless he had previously 
given in his name, either to a native teacher or the 
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missionary, as a token of his desire to “learn the 
Veytham.” This visitation was made in the eighth 
year of my ministry ; and as I could devote only one 
day in a week to it, and never visited more than five, 
sometimes not more than two congregations in one 
journey, it was some time before it was completed. 

I will now pass over to the year 1856-7 to show 
what was the result of the means adopted, and the 
state of the mission, as it would be substantially, at 
the time of my leaving the country. 

At that time we had 83 out-stations connected 
with Pareychaley. These were small congregations 
formed in different villages, ranging in attendance 
on public worship from 20 to 300 on the Sabbath- 
day. In many of these villages we had small chapels, 
in others temporary places of worship ; while in some 
places the services were conducted in private houses. 
The native teacher, or assistant in charge, had to 
preach thrice on the Sabbath; t. e., at 7 a.m., at 11 
o'clock, and in the evening. Before noon-service 
commenced the people were catechised, the basis of 
examination being Watts’s Catechism and the Ten 
Commandments. This exercise was found to be very 
edifying; and when conducted by a skilful agent 
would be as effectual in eliciting religious experience 
as are English class meetings. In. some of the 
advanced congregations a translation of the West- 
minster Assembly's Catechism was introduced. 
There were also daily services, morning and evening, 
throughout the week, either in private houses or in 
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the chapels. All the individuals of a village who 
signified their desire to attend our places of worship 
had their names recorded, and in consequence were 
regularly visited by our agents, and subjected to a 
course of Christian discipline. The number of pro- 
fessing Christians at that time connected with Parey- 
chaley was 4,500. These were persons who had 
been brought from heathenism, professed an attach- 
ment to our cause, and attended our religious 
meetings. There were also about 500 persons scat- 
tered in different parts of the district, who occasion- 
ally joined our assemblies, but would not make a full 
profession of the Christian religion. To supply these 
people with instruction we had thirty teachers and 
thirty-seven assistants. The former were preachers ; 
the latter, although they preached frequently, were 
appointed more for the purpose of reading the Serip- 
tures, expounding by the aid of suitable books, and 
catechising the people. The duty of these men, 
both of the first and second class, was not so much 
that of a pastor as of an evangelist, within the limits 
assigned them around their stations. Some of these 
circuits were very extensive, and all of them had 
their boundaries regulated by me, from time to time, 
according to circumstances. The mission having 
been for several years divided into seven superin- 
tendencies, we had the same number of superin- 
tendents or superior teachers, each of whom had 
from eleven to thirteen congregations to be visited 
by him in rotation, when he would preach, catechise, 
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and confer with the people. His duty was also to 
regulate the affairs of his district as far as he could, 
and keep up a constant correspondence with the 
missionary, in addition to frequent personal commu- 
nication. 

We had nearly twenty pious females employed ; 
some as schoolmistresses, and others as deaconesses, 
or leaders and instructors of their own sex. They 
did not preach, although most of them could ex- 
pound the Scriptures with ease and propriety. 

With the exception of six men who had come 
from the Neyoor mission, and four or five who had 
been taught in- the Nagercoil seminary, all these 
agents had been trained for their work by myself 
and Mr. Miller. Apart from the seminary, Mr. 
Miller, when at Neyoor, had a class composed of 
young men from sixteen to twenty-six years of age, 
whom he instructed in theology and general know- 
ledge. When he left Neyoor, I took that class 
under my care, and at the time of which I write 
about two-thirds of the agents in my mission had, at 
various periods, been under my own training. I 
found, however, towards the close of my ministry, 
that neither the home-class nor the supplies which 
we had from the Nagercoil seminary were sufficient 
to meet the spiritual wants of the district, and there- 
fore, to meet the difficulty, I formed two evening 
classes for pious men who had been uneducated in 
youth, but who seemed to possess talents for teaching 
and preaching. 
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The church which I formed in the early part 
of my service had gradually increased, and might 
have been much larger than it was, had not my view 
of communion at that time been very strict, and 
perhaps contracted. As I have already stated, our 
fellowship was indeed pure, not only in its intention 
and purpose, but also in its actual results, as seen in 
the few suspensions which occurred during the long 
time of my superintendence. As the members were 
scattered throughout the district, the Lord’s Supper 
was administered only twice or thrice in the year. 
In this I was chiefly guided by the practice of 
Messrs. Mead and Miller, and must justify my adhe- 
rence to the custom, by saying that, whatever may 
be gained in England by frequent celebration of the 
ordinance was to me more than compensated in 
India by the refreshing seasons, not only of actual 
communion at the sacrament, but also of the prepa- 
ratory meetings which were held for mutual examin- 
ation and relation of Christian experience. I have 
administered the ordinance to more than a hundred 
native Christians at one time, and always found such 
services profitable to the soul and productive of 
spiritual enjoyment. The sacramental seasons, al- 
though rare, were long remembered by the pious 
natives, and were ushered in by anticipations of a 
solemn and improving character. For about two 
months before the day of communion we had weekly 
meetings of members and candidates; and I must 
say, that as I never experienced such delightful 
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seasons of grace as I have at our sacramental 
meetings, so in no assembly of Christians elsewhere 
have I realized the flow of true fraternal spirit, wit- 
nessed the full communion of the saints, or observed 
the searching influence of holy love, as I have at 
these meetings of black brethren and sisters. 

We had established more than fifty village schools, 
a few of which were exclusively for girls, and were 
under the care of young women who had been 
taught by Mrs. Abbs in the Home Institution. 
Besides the village school at Pareychaley, and the 
school for preparing native teachers, we had a girls’ 
school of a superior character, and one for small 
boys, both of which were under the direction of 
Mrs. Abbs. 

Connected with this station we had four societies, 
of which three were respectively in aid of the 
London Missionary, the Bible and Tract Institutions. 
The fourth was a Benevolent Society, formed on 
liberal principles, for the benefit of widows and 
orphans. Although this institution was at first 
intended as a Provident or Insurance Society, and 
its benefits were confined to subscribers, it succeeded. 
so far as to meet all its claims for several years, 
besides granting loans and gifts to needy and desti- 
tute Christians. J also established a savings-bank 
in connection with it, for the benefit of the junior 
members of the mission. The affairs of the Benevo- 
lent Fund were conducted by a committee of twelve, 
chosen annually by the subscribers. We had also a 
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committee for assisting the missionary in conducting 
the educational department, besides the general com- 
mittee of which I have already spoken. 

My personal duties were arranged in the following 
order :— 


DAILY DUTIES. 


7 s.M.—Morning service in the chapel. 

8 AM.—School exercises. 

10 to 1 Am—Conference with individuals, and 
correspondence when not engaged in visitation 
or committee. 

3 to 5 Aam—Correspondence and study, when not 
engaged with classes. 


WEEKLY DUTIES. 


Sabbath Day—Preaching and catechising, either 
at home, or in one of the village stations. It de- 
pended on circumstances as to how many services I 
conducted on the Sabbath. When visiting out- 
stations, more particularly in the mountainous 
districts, I have often delivered five exhortations, or 
rather expositions, of Scripture daily, for four or five 
days successively. Towards the end of my ministry 
I gave more attention to catechising, and found it 
needful to lengthen my discourses when preaching 
before the older congregations; so that for the last 
three years I seldom preached more than twice 
a day. 
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Monday, 4 pmM—Girls examined by me in geo- 
graphy and the use of maps. These girls were 
taught on the mission premises, by a native school- 
mistress, and some of them made very respectable 
progress. There was no Tamil atlas at that time, 
only a few maps had been published in the language: 
these we availed ourselves of when possible, although 
we were obliged more frequently to take English 
maps, and interpret the terms and names of places. 

7 p.M.—lInstructed the junior teachers in Ecclesi- 
astical History, the text-book being a translation 
of Barth. 

Tuesday evening, T pM.—English class, consisting 
of youths who had been taught the elements at 
Nagercoil, or in our own infant-school. We had 
twelve advanced English pupils, besides a small 
class of preparatory scholars. The former read the 
English Bible, translated it verbally as they pro- 
ceeded, and explained its meaning, as far as they 
were able, in their own language. 

Wednesday evening, 7 P.M—Sermon in the chapel 
to the people of the village, and the native agents 
who might come from a distance to attend the 
meeting of the morrow. These services, for some 
time after they were established, had seldom more 
than three auditors beside the school children: 
before I left, the average number of adults at- 
tending on these evenings would be 100, besides 
children. 

Thursday, 7 AM—Weekly meetings of agents. 
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After a sermon by one of the teachers, with remarks 
supplementary by the missionary, the agents read a 
chapter of the Old or New Testament, and were 
examined upon it verse by verse, with expository 
information. This exercise would be continued 
until half-past nine, when we separated for a short 
time. After the space of an hour we again met, and 
an opportunity was given for conference upon all 
subjects connected with the mission. This was our 
grand day of business: we dispensed medicine, gave 
advice upon legal questions, settled disputes, listened 
to complaints, held private audiences for cases of 
conscience, paid money for various purposes, and 
confirmed contracts for building and repairing. The 
affairs would occupy me till noon, when for an hour, 
or somewhat less, there would be an examination of 
those agents who, not being able to answer correctly 
in the morning, had in the interval been under the 
instruction of a superior. 

4 pmM.—I examined the school girls in arithmetic. 

7 P.M.—Geographical class of school teachers, 
about twenty of whom attended. 

Friday, 4 P.M— Boys of the Home School examined 

in geography with maps. 

7 P.M.—Instruction class for young men who 
wished to be teachers or schoolmasters, with 
whom were united the junior members of the 
agency. 

Saturday morning, T A.M. to 1 p.M.—After morning 

service, a general school examination in scriptural 
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reading, arithmetic, Tamil dictionary, Negandu (book 
of synonyms, much valued by higher-caste Tamulians), 
and weekly recitations. 

4 pmM.—Infant class. Special, catechetical service 
for the lambs of the flock. Most delightful 
seasons were spent in the work, with abiding 
profit, as we hope, to the little ones. 

7 P.M.—Singing class in the bungalow. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


1st Monday evening—Missionary prayer meeting, 
at which three native Christians would pray, intelli- 
gence would be read, and an address delivered by 
the missionary. 

Ist Tuesday morning, T to 12 (with interval for 
breakfast), special examination of schoolmasters and 
candidates for the office. 

2nd Tuesday, 10 am—Meeting of savings-bank 
directors and depositors, auditing accounts, receiv- 
ing and paying; concluding with prayer and exhor- 
tation. 

These directors were elected annually by the 
depositors. Christians possessed of landed property 
and residing in the district being eligible as candi- 
dates. 

2nd Wednesday—Committee meetings. These 
would commence soon after the morning service, 
and would continue, with intervals for meals, until 
one o'clock: sometimes they were protracted until 
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the evening. At these meetings, the money of the 
Benevolent Fund would be distributed, property 
cases and offenders tried, contracts made for building 
and repairing, candidates for office examined, regula- 
tions formed or amended, suggestions made for 
improvements in the mission, theological subjects 
discussed, and tracts intended for publication read 
and criticised. LI always found it my duty to preside 
at these meetings, although I aimed to make them 
eventually self-acting. 

As we had a service in the evening at seven 
o'clock, I more frequently preached on that occasion: 
at times a principal agent undertook the duty. We 
found these to be times of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. 

3rd Monday, 10 amM.—Special prayer meeting for 
church members, and those who felt desirous for a 
revival of religion. Prayer by members and sermon 
on suitable subjects by the minister. 

On the third Tuesday of the month the female 
agents were accustomed to assemble at Pareychaley, 
where, at about 11 a.M., they would be formed into 
a class for reading the Scriptures. They frequently 
brought with them new female converts and candi- 
dates for church fellowship, so that the number 
present would generally be more than twenty. After 
an examination conducted by Mrs. Abbs and myself 
in the verandah, Mrs. A. would retire into the 
bungalow, whither she would be followed in due 
order by these black handmaids individually; each 
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of whom would converse with her upon the circum- 
stances of the school or station, deliver a statistical 
report, and frequently speak upon personal religious 
experience. 

This monthly exercise was at all times refreshing 
and satisfactory to our own souls. We thought very 
highly of most of these women, all of whom treated 
both me and Mrs. Abbs with marked respect and 
obedient deference. With some of them we could 
closely and affectionately converse, as with sisters in 
Christ, on the doctrines of salvation. We had known 
most of them before they were -brought to rely on 
the Saviour, and. many of them had received their 
first serious impressions while passing through the 
school as scholars, under Mrs. Abbs. One of them, 
Nyannappoo (Sarah Hickman), who afterwards died 
in faith and exultation, was remarkably acute in 
perceiving the peculiar doctrines of revelation, and 
the plan of salvation as revealed by Christianity. 
We have often been interested in hearing her explain, 
with becoming reverence, the appropriate work of 
each person in the Trinity, the sovereignty of God, 
and man’s responsibility. She was a living epistle 
of Christ for many years, and was instrumental, we 
have reason to believe, in bringing many of her own 
sex to the Saviour. Emma, Agnes, Catherine, and 
Unboo (or Charity) Whitchurch, who were com- 
paratively young, also were exceedingly devoted, 
zealous, and successful. The last named (Unboo) 
is now the wife of a young man (William Fletcher), 
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who has recently been ordained by the brethren to 
be the native pastor of the church of Pareychaley. 
This young man was early the object of special 
prayer and particular attention, being supported by 
a pious lady (Mrs. W. Fletcher, Norwich), who took a 
more than ordinary interest in inquiring after him, 
and praying for his growth in grace. He was 
originally a Roman Catholic, and was well acquainted 
with the errors of Popery. He was a pious young 
man, a diligent student, and a useful catechist, when 
I was his pastor : now, being in my absence ordained to 
the ministry, he is labouring with Christian zeal and 
devotedness, as a faithful servant of the Lord Jesus. 

The pious simplicity of these female disciples will 
appear from the following memento recorded after one 
of these exercises :—“ Anemootoo having correctly 
stated wherein consisted the heresy of the Sadducees, 
was asked what proof we have that they were wrong 
in saying that there was no angel, spirit, or future 
state of existence. She said in reply immediately, 
‘The Word of God speaks of these things: is not 
this for us proof sufficient ?’? Sarah Hickman being 
asked, ‘Who is Satan?’ answered, ‘An evil spirit 
who opposeth God and believers.’ This is a Christian 
theological idea, not often apprehended sufficiently 
by converted Hindoos, who generally say in answer 
to such a question, ‘The devil;’ of whom their notion 
is that he is something like the demons or diabolised 
spirits, who are said to haunt the forests of the 
country.” 
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The weekly and daily engagements would be 
interrupted only by my going on tours for village 
and fair visitation. In my absence my place would 
be supplied by a native teacher. On an average, 
nine days in a month, without including the Sab- 
bath, were spent by me in the villages, away from 
the principal station. 

Twice or thrice in the year we had extraordinary 
journeys, going with three or four of the agents into 
the destitute parts of the district, and remaining away 
from the station for a fortnight or more at a time. 
On these occasions I have preached three, frequently 
five times in a day. The chief engagements, how- 
ever, in these excursions would be conversing with 
heathen, and visiting solitary and inexperienced 
converts. 

The anniversaries of our societies were held in three 
and sometimes four different parts of the district, in 
the following order:—Bible Society, January 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd; Tract Society, on the first three days of 
May; and the Missionary Society on the first three 
days of September. The meeting of the Benevolent 
Society was held on the first Tuesday of December. 
At these meetings reports were read, which had been 
prepared by the native committee, and speeches were 
delivered by the catechists and teachers. At first we 
had collections after each meeting; but latterly the 
money was gathered on the Sabbath preceding from 
the various congregations, and this method was found 
to be more profitable. 
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We had special services annually on Christmas- 
day and Good Friday. These services were always 
well attended, and with the anniversaries did much 
to reconcile the people who came from heathenism or 
popery to our simple and spiritual methods of exer- 
cising religion. We had also thanksgiving services 
after harvest; and we seldom failed to call the 
people together for special prayer in times of drought, 
famine, cholera, and persecution. On the day after 
Christmas, all the children of the schools who could 
come to Pareychaley had a service adapted to their 
capacities, and a few simple native refreshments. 

In directing these various means of improvement, 
my daily prayer was, “ May God, even our own God, 
bless us!” This prayer was repeated continually, 
and re-echoed by my faithful associates and converts. 
We may now ask whether these prayers have been 
answered, and whether Pareychaley in its present 
state be an encouragement to missionary exertion in 
other parts of the world. From one experiment, and 
that of a minor kind, we may infer the universal 
result of certain action. This being the case, we 
boldly assert that were there but one such success in 
foreign missionary operations, it would more than 
compensate for the labour of the past, and condemn 
the present apathy and selfishness of Christendom. I 
once introduced a native convert to a pious military 
officer, whois now in England. This gentleman, after 
conversing a few minutes with his swarthy brother, 
turned to me, and said, “If that man were the only 
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believer who could be pointed to as the reward of 
missionary labour, it would be sufficient to encourage 
us in striving to do good, and would justify all the 
expenditure of your Society.” I am aware that this 
assertion will be deemed fanatic by many, yet had 
the sentiment it expresses not been imbibed by our 
Christian predecessors it is probable that missionary 
societies would never have existed. The worth of 
one immortal soul, the price paid for it by infinite 
love, the eternal misery of ruined sinners, and the 
glory brought to God by one real conversion,—these 
were the facts, believed and pondered, which induced 
good men of the former generation to send the Gospel 
to heathen nations. Had one of their agents, after 
twenty years of voluntary exile, returned with the 
conviction that one soul had been saved through his 
instrumentality, although he would have wished for 
more abundant success, he would not have thought his 
labour in vain, but would have rejoiced in that soul, 
as a brand delivered from everlasting burnings, and 
the harbinger of many who should yet be gathered. 
Our prospect is, however, more encouraging, In 
many mission stations, all that has been expected 
and more, has been realised in the present condition 
of the church and the neighbourhood. Men who 
denounced our proceedings are now enrolled as 
members of our societies, and some who sought to 
expel us from the country now attend our meetings 
for devotion. My station and many missionary 
stations are pointed out by intelligent travellers 
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as being the abodes of regenerated heathen, where 
peace and prosperity prevail, and where light and 
happiness, order and virtue, are abidingly trium- 
phant. Seeing thus, that not merely two or three, 
but that hundreds and thousands have been con- 
verted by the power of God, we can believe that the 
same power will be exerted, and that, as in the 
apostolic days, multitudes of the heathen shall be- 
lieve on Christ, and that a willing people, more nu- 
merous than the drops of morning dew, will come from 
all parts of the world to sit down in the kingdom of 
our Father. With the noble enterprises and brilliant 
successes of Williams, Moffat, and others before me, 
I would speak with modesty of the lot which has 
been assigned to me in days past as a fellow-worker 
with God and the most excellent men and women of 
the earth; yet I venture to say that, if true, evan-: 
gelical, catholic religion had progressed throughout 
the world as it has evidently done in the Parey- 
chaley mission during the thirty years of its existence, 
the triumphs of the gospel would appear complete, 


and the basest unbelief would be covered by con- 
viction. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
NATIVE PREACHING. 


THE style of preaching adopted by the native 
agents was diversified, and their manner of treating 
a subject altogether different from the established 
modes of exposition common in England. Mr. Mil- 
ler endeavoured to teach the modern plan of dividing 
and subdividing texts, so as to bring out and illus- 
trate the sense of a passage. Some of the teachers 
were successful and expert in this method, although 
with many it led to constraint and awkwardness. 
We soon saw it desirable to leave each person to 
choose his own way of address, and we were not 
ashamed to learn from our sable brethren how we 
might best attract and gain an access to native intel- 
lect. In itinerating among the heathen, and preaching 
to promiscuous assemblies, these agents were very 
expert in answering objections and using illustrations. 
After arresting the attention by inquiry and easy 
conversation, they would seize the opportunity of a 
casual remark, and dilate upon the gospel’ with 
fluency and power. One of our agents being in 
possession of a handsome walking-stick, had it in 
his hand when preaching to a company of heathen, 
which he. had gathered around him in one of our 
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journeys. A man who was leaning upon a rough, 
crooked piece of thorn, which he had broken from 
the hedge, called out “ Why do you come to teach us 
your veytham (religion)? we have a religion of our 
own.” “ Yes, my friend,” said the teacher, “and have 
you not a stick in your hand: yet you would gladly 
exchange it with me for this staff, would you not ?” 
This sally confused his antagonist, and amused his 
auditors; when he, having secured their attention, en- 
larged in a felicitous and interesting manner upon 
the superiority of the gospel over the various forms 
of false religions known in the country. A person 
objected to the statements of the teacher by saying, 
“Tf your religion be the only true religion, how is it 
that it has not made more progress?” The teacher 
replied, “ Do you expect to see rice springing up to- 
day because you sowed the seed in the ground yester- 
day?” Such allusions are well understood by the 
people, and often produce a surprising effect in leading 
them to think and inquire about Christianity. 

In our settled congregations some of our preachers 
would expound a text by a process of gradual, full 
interrogation. Others, after reading a portion of 
Scripture, would speak about ten minutes in a collo- 
quial way upon the advantages of public worship, the 
privilege of the Sabbath, the beauty of the scenery, 
or some other obvious circumstance, and then lead 
their hearers to the history of the passage, explaining 
and expounding for another ten minutes ; after which, 
with happy facility, they would seize on the princi- 
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pal point of the subject, and spending five minutes 
in forcible address, would conclude the sermon. I 
have observed that this method was very effective, 
both in securing attention and producing impression. 

A few of our agents had .a sententious style, and 
would deliver their thoughts, for nearly half an hour, 
by a string of simple aphorisms, closely following 
and connected with each other. This is often the 
manner of some of the heathen sages, who have 
committed their supposed wisdom to writing in short 
and pithy sentences, which are often repeated by the 
more learned natives for the instruction of those who 
are inferior. In some of the records, these maxims 
are arranged under different heads, the plan of which 
may be seen from the following extracts from the 
Cural of Tiruvalluvar. 


“CHAPTER IL—PRAISE OF GOD. 


“ As the letter A is the first of all letters, so the 
eternal God is the first in the world. 

“ What profit have those derived from learning, who 
worship not the good feet of him who is possessed of 
pure knowledge ? 

“ Evil shall never come to those who are united to 
the feet of him who is without desire or aversion 
(i. e. God). 

“ Those who are united to the glorious feet of him 
who passes swiftly over the flower shall flourish long 
above the earth.” 
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“CHAPTER IV.—THE POWER OF VIRTUE. 


“Virtue will confer heaven and happiness ; what 
greater source of blessedness can man possess ? 

“There can be no greater source of good than 
virtue: than the forgetfulness of it, there can be no 
greater source of evil. As much as possible, in 
every way, incessantly practise virtue.” 


“ CHAPTER XXII.\ON BENEVOLENCE. 


“Benevolence seeks not a return. What does the 
world give back to the clouds ? 

“ To exercise benevolence towards the worthy, is the 
whole design of labouring and acquiring property. 

“It is difficult to obtain another good equal to 
benevolence, either in the world of the gods or in 
this world.” * 


These sentences, which are shorter in the original, 
and more akin to poetry, form the model, not of the 
sentiment, but of the style of the preachers to whom 
I refer. With them a sermon was a compilation of 
all the good things which could be collected in illus- 
tration of a text. These were delivered independently 
of each other, generally with great rapidity. Such 
an exercise, although an effort of memory simply, 
was often very effectual in attracting and enlighten- 
ing the minds of uncultivated and newly-awakened 
people. 


* Drew’s translation. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
NEYOOR MISSION STATION. 


In the preceding pages I have purposely confined 
myself to personal observation and experience, as 
my chief object has been to hold up one small por- 
tion of the mission-field as an encouragement to 
engage in enterprises of greater magnitude. A long 
residence in a vicinity, especially when engaged in 
such a work as mine, attaches one to the particular 
spot; and having laboured principally alone, I pre- 
sent the result of my solitary ministry as a contri- 
bution to mission intelligence. The London Mission 
in Travancore yet requires to be traced in history : 
it has been established nearly sixty years; yet, 
because it has neither been characterised by remark- 
able revivals, nor tried with fiery, desolating perse- 
cutions ; because its converts have attained to no 
other than religious eminence, and because its mis- 
sionaries, with one exception, have never stood forth 
as popular English advocates, it has been underrated 
in the scale of evangelical triumphs, and accounted 
as the least of Immanuels conquests. Travellers 
have furnished us with occasional sketches; Chris- 
tian tourists, such as Mr. Drew and Dr. Mullens, 
have expressed their satisfaction in beholding our 
order; the letters written by the late Mr. Leitch 
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give some idea of the Christian community, and 
reports presented by different agents have laid bare 
a portion of the land possessed ; yet the accounts of 
this fine province have at all times been exceedingly 
meagre; the depth, if not the reality, of our con- 
verts’ piety has been questioned; the effects of mis- 
sionary labour on the country, as a whole, has never 
been sufficiently realised; and the result of sixty 
years’ effort has been spoken of, wrongly as I think, 
as being small and inconsiderable. This has been 
for want of a competent historian. All the early 
missionaries, from Ringeltaube to Lewis, have been 
men of action rather than of literature: they never 
regarded it as a part of their duty to publish all 
they had been permitted to witness. Important 
facts have consequently been overlooked, while 
many striking and encouraging incidents are buried 
in letters, reports, and journals. Should these here- 
after be revealed and arranged, the work of the Lord 
in Travancore will appear most glorious to the view 
of the Church; a course of sustained, progressive, 
spiritual piety; a series of recurring, annoying per- 
secutions borne and overcome in the spirit of the 
Saviour; a succession of holy, sensible, devoted 
native teachers; and a list of judicious, well- 
concerted plans of labour will be unfolded, testify- 
ing to the value of devoted effort, and the conquer- 
ing power of the gospel. Materials for such a 
history may now be found scattered in evangelical 
magazines, and the earlier correspondence of the 
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Society: living agents retired from the field could 
contribute valuable facts and suggestions, while the 
brethren now engaged in the work could gather 
from traditions and other sources circumstances of 
important bearing, which will soon be lost for want 
of a record. If such a work should never appear in 
our own country, the time is not far distant when 
it must certainly be published in Travancore as part 
and parcel of local ecclesiastical history. The rapid 
advance which has been made in that province, from 
absolute barbarism to civilized and refined society, 
since the commencement of the century, the won- 
derful change which has taken place within a few 
years, and the intelligent character of the native 
Christian teachers, mark out the land for future 
eminence, As such it will have its own literature ; 
and when its history is fully divulged, and its 
peaceful revolutions surveyed and estimated, the 
gospel will be owned as having been the civilising 
agent, and the humble preachers of the cross of 
Christ will be acknowledged as having been the 
principal benefactors. To such a history how gladly 
would I contribute a portion: at present, I will 
merely bring before the reader the mission stations 
as they appeared to me when visited at different 
and distant periods. 

On April 6th, 1838, after travelling by palankeen 
throughout the night, I reached Neyoor rather late 
in the morning. Hight palankeens had left Trevan- 
derum at about 7 p.m. on the preceding evening, with 
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that portion of our missionary company which was 
destined to occupy the South. Our party consisted 
of nine persons, and as ordinarily only one can occupy 
a palankeen, we should have required that number 
had we not arranged for the two young ladies, Misses 
Mead and Paul, to travel together in one of these 
vehicles. There were at least a hundred bearers 
with us, besides torch-carriers, coolies (porters), and 
servants. We started with as little formality and 
bustle as possible; most of us had been dining with 
the.commander and officers of the Nair Brigade, 
when at 5 o’clock in the afternoon we were informed 
by Mr. Mead that bearers had come from Neyoor 
and Nagercoil, who on account of other engagements 
must proceed with us on the journey in less than 
two hours. Although we left Trevanderum thus 
hastily, and in the evening, the street whence we 
started was crowded with natives eager to witness 
our departure. I have been told repeatedly since 
that the town never before presented so interesting 
a spectacle. Prayers addressed to various deities 
were undoubtedly offered for the success of our mis- 
sion; such being the character of Mr. Mead at that 
time that he was universally welcomed back to his 
adopted country by all classes as a national bene- 
factor. It is not unlikely also that the large com- 
pany which he had brought from England awakened 
expectations in the minds of many who had no 
aspirations beyond those of temporal prosperity. As 
we proceeded on our journey also, at intervals of 
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distance, groups of all classes were seen emerging 
from fields and villages to welcome the return of the 
honoured missionary. Some of these were professing 
Christians, while many were merely inhabitants 
attracted by curiosity, aroused by the public fame 
of the meek Christian teacher. Missionaries have 
many trials and hardships to encounter, and are not 
often noticed in the news of the world, yet they have 
seasons of pure triumph, apart from their hopes of 
the future glory. Such might have been the feeling 
of Mr. Mead, when, halting for a minute in the course 
of the night, he stood with me on the public road, and 
received the salutations of foreigners and strangers. 
“The blessing of him that had been ready to perish 
came upon him. Because he had delivered the poor 
that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him.” Faithful servant of Christ! he sought 
not human applause; yet I, his young and untried 
colleague, must confess that I envied my elder, and 
aspired to deserve such a grateful reward. 

Before we set out Mr. Mead told me that he could 
never sleep in the palankeen, and as he thought I 
should not, it would be well for us to keep our eyes 
open and act as guards to the rest of the company. 
In consequence of this, when we came to the bank 
of the river Coolootoory, about twenty miles distant 
from Trevanderum, I had not slept at all, and began 
to’ feel exhausted. As travelling was slow in those 
days, it had passed the midnight hour before we had 
advanced to this stage of our journey. We halted by 
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the side of the river, where we remained about half 
an hour, the bearers also refreshing themselves, and 
resting, as was natural. These men, as I observed 
often on subsequent occasions, can run a distance of 
twenty miles or more with ease, and never appear to 
be fatigued, until they are allowed to stop for a 
period. When once they are released from immediate 
duty they throw themselves on the ground, and are 
induced only with great difficulty to proceed onwards. 
So it was at this time; once fixed on the bank of the 
river, those who conveyed us were unwilling to move, 
and pleaded to be allowed to wait until the dawn 
should appear; as, the oil for the torches being 
expended, it would not be desirable to travel in the 
darkness. Mr. Mead insisted on their proceeding 
as soon as we were ready; I, however, willing to 
exercise my skill in speaking the language, began to 
inquire into the affair, and was soon involved in a 
labyrinth of difficulty. Mr. Mead came up to me 
while I was trying to speak with the bearers, and 
said, “These men like you; they see you are willing 
to listen to their complaints, and oblige them ; if you 
be not careful you will find this to be to your disad- 
vantage, even before we come to Neyoor.” So it 
was; we soon started, and, being overpowered, in a 
few minutes I fell asleep. When I awoke I found 
myself alone in the middle of the road; the bearers, 
having taken advantage of my sleep, had placed 
down the palankeen, and retired to the jungle. The 
sun had just appeared above the horizon, and as its 
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splendour expanded and dazzled, I felt how intense 
and pernicious was its heat, and wondered how long 
I should thus be exposed to its influence. Two or 
three passengers, apparently Mohammedans, passed 
in the course of the time, to whom I vainly at- 
tempted to explain my situation. After a time, my 
matey (or servant), who had been sleeping behind 
the hedge, and whose existence I had entirely for- 
gotten, appeared, and in broken English began to 
swear, and denounce the bearers for leaving us in 
this condition. I mildly reproved him for .using 
such bad language, when he replied by saying, “Oh 
master, you too goot for dese pad peoples. Dese 
Shanars pe de pickest plackkarts in de warld.”* 
After shouting and searching for half an hour, we 
gathered the bearers together, as one after another 
emerged from the bushes and came forth with sleepy, 
innocent, unconscious-looking countenances, to know 
whether they should carry me on immediately, or 
wait till the evening. Not dreading exposure to the 
sun so much as subsequent experience taught me to 
do, I told them to proceed at once to Neyoor, which 
we reached in about two hours afterwards. When 


* This man was a half-caste Portuguese, of whom at that time 
there were many at Quilon. These men, professing to have a know- 
ledge of English, would recommend themselves to new comers as 
attendants and interpreters. The above is a specimen of their ordi- 
nary talk. Many of them boasted of having had connection with 
English troops, and, whether it was from this cause or any other 
I know not, they seemed to be acquainted with every bad and blas- 
phemous word in our language. 


Q 
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we came within a mile of the station, we were met 
by several native Christians and lads of the schools, 
who offered to assist the bearers in carrying the 
palankeen. Salaams and signs of welcome met me 
now at every step; black faces, new and expressive, 
encountered my eyes every moment. The counten- 
ance of one lad I shall not easily forget. He was a 
youth of high caste, who had been placed under Mr. 
Miller’s care by a benevolent gentleman, Mr. Nelson. 
Approaching me both with respect and dignity, he 
made me understand by his broken accents how 
willing he should be to assist me, and how grateful 
he was for the kindness of the missionaries. I had 
many opportunities of watching the conduct of this 
young man afterwards, and never found that he 
falsified my first good impressions as to his character. 

I was soon welcomed by Mr. C. Miller, introduced 
to Mrs. Mead, and brought into acquaintance with 
Mr. Ashton, and other subordinate members of the 
mission. The station occupied a large space, sur- 
rounded by a well-plastered, neat-looking wall. The 
principal mission bungalow (which was Mr. Mead’s 
residence), standing then in its pristine glory, 
arrested the eye of the approaching traveller, and 
looked at a distance, as indeed it was, an abode 
of benevolence, peace, and piety. Mr. Miller’s 
bungalow stood on the western side of the com- 
pound,* Dartmouth chapel on the north-east, near 
to the entrance ; various buildings, the printing office, 


* The word used by Anglo South-Indians for enclosed premises. 
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and book binding establishments were on a line with 
Mr. Mead’s house, as was also a small bungalow, 
which had been prepared as a temporary residence 
for me and Mrs. Abbs, although our time, when not 
engaged in duty, was chiefly spent with Mr. Mead 
and his family. The doctor (Ramsay), took up his 
abode with Mr. Miller, who soon converted some 
cottages into a dispensary. The Christian village 
lay to the south-west, beyond the compound, at the 
farther west of which was a neat little bungalow 
for the accommodation of Mr. Ashton and his 
family. 

In such a scene of blissful activity I lived, 
laboured, and daily rejoiced for four years, after 
which the mandate of duty caused me to remove to 
Pareychaley. On Mr. Mead’s retiring from the 
mission his place was supplied by the Rev. Charles 
Leitch, who being a medical practitioner was very 
acceptable and useful to the people. “There seemed 
every prospect of a career of great and increasing 
usefulness before him, both among professing Chris- 
tians and the heathen, when he was suddenly cut off, 
in August, 1854, having been carried out to sea and 
drowned while bathing on the coast. Mr. Leitch had 
opened a dispensary in May, 1853, where thousands 
of all castes received medicines and surgical assist- 
ance, and where the Gospel was regularly made 
known. At the time of his death he had nearly 
completed the building of a hospital, in which he 
might better attend to the care of the bodily diseases 
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of his patients, while he strove to lead them to the 
great Physician of souls.” 

This department has since been worthily and 
efficiently superintended by the Rev. John Lowe, 
M.D. The Rev. Frederic Baylis, who had joined 
Mr. Leitch a few months before his death, is now the 
superintending missionary of the station. 

The last time of my visiting Neyoor was at a 
district committee meeting which was held there in 
1857. The place was much altered, and, perhaps, 
architecturally improved in its appearance. <A 
native’s house, with some pretensions to elegance, had 
been erected nearly opposite the compound-gate: the 
hospital built by Mr. Leitch, although unoccupied, 
met my eye as I drew near the ground, and was to 
me sadly, impressively reminiscent; the bungalow 
had been beautified, minor buildings had been’ 
erected, and Dartmouth chapel alone appeared to 
retain its original integrity. I surveyed the much- 
loved spot, now restored to its glory, with feelings 
akin to pleasure and melancholy. Here I had 
studied and learned the language; here I had formed 
my plans of usefulness: here I had laboured with 
Christian harmony in concert with brethren worthy 
of honour. Yet I could but ask, Where are they, 
my former associates in holy effort? The founder 
of the mission had retired, after nearly forty years of 
useful and successful devotedness. There was the 
tomb of his sainted wife, who was once held in 
honour as the mother of this Israel. Charles Miller, 
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Mrs. Ashton, Dr. Ramsay, Mrs. Cameron, and Mrs. 
Daly, had all there worked the work of the Lord, 
and had gone to their eternal rest. I thought also 
of Charles Leitch, and as I entered the tenantless 
hospital, dropped a tear of sympathetic pity, when 
I remembered how mysteriously he had been taken 
from the sphere in which he had so ardently hoped 
to live and labour. Truly, O Lord, “Thy way is in 
the sea; Thy path in the great waters, and Thy foot- 
steps are not known.” Yet could I have seen the 
future, my spirit would have been more intensely 
agonised. Of eleven missionaries, male and female, 
who were then assembled, only one was permitted to 
remain in the work, after a few years had expired. 
Mrs. Abbs and myself, almost exhausted by con- 
tinuous labour, were advised to retire for a season 
from the field. Before, however, we could make 
arrangements for our departure, death entered the 
mission circle, and snatched away its youngest 
member, Mrs. Russell, who had recently joined us 
from Australia. Her death was soon followed by 
those of Mrs. Baylis and Mr. Dennis: Mr. Russell, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, also became in a short 
time so enervated by long residence in the country 
and attention to duty, as to compel their retirement 
from mission service; circumstances also caused the 
resignation of another missionary ; while persecution 
on one hand and calumny on the other, overshadow- 
ing the sacred cause, for a time exercised their 
baleful influence. Since then, the Sun of Righteous- 
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ness has again shed forth His beams, and the work of 
the Lord has been revived in this our much favoured 
hill of Zion. May the glory of the latter season 
be greater than the former; and in this place, once 
go signally favoured, may the Lord give peace and 
prosperity for ever! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NAGERCOIL. 


A FEW days after my arrival at Neyoor I went with 
Mr. Mead to visit the neighbouring station. This 
was Nagercoil, (Nagra-Covil, z.¢., the temple of the 
serpent), the first permanent station of the Society in 
Travancore. The name of the place, indicative of 
its former superstition, was retained, although its 
original appearance and character had been much 
altered by the introduction of Christianity. At 
Nagercoil there is a public bungalow for travellers ; 
also a Zillah court, or court of law. This renders it a 
place of importance, as officers frequently passing 
through with small detachments, halt at the bunga- 
low ; and an English (or half English) judge, a native 
judge, and a shastry (recorder or chancellor), con- 
stantly reside in the town or its vicinity. Nagercoil 
is near the important town of Cotaur, where a daily 
bazaar, a Government warehouse, and a Roman 
Catholic chapel, said to have been built by Xavier, 
render it a place of much concourse. The mission 
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buildings of the London Society form almost a 
distinct village, a good road passing between the two 
compounds, near one of which is the large chapel, 
the foundation of which was laid when Messrs. 
Knill and Mead were the resident missionaries. 
Messrs. Mault and William Miller were the occu- 
pants of this station at the time of my first visit. 
Mr. Russell, who had come with us from England, 
had just arrived to be the successor of the latter. 
Mr. W. Miller was in a dying state when I saw him, 
‘having been introduced to him in his sick room. 
He seemed a very pious and affectionate man, with 
a slight tinge of desponding melancholy hanging 
upon. him, probably as the result of his long affliction. 
He spoke discouragingly of the prospect before me, 
and harshly concerning the native character. He 
quoted the words of Bishop Heber, — 
“t Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,” 
and applied them to Travancore in particular, saying, 
“Even when we are successful,* we see so much 
duplicity among the people, that we become sus- 
picious.” I feel that, were he now living with us, 
he would hold different language. He told me that 
he knew not whether he had been instrumental in 
converting one individual. After his death, at 
different times, I met with several sincere and stable 
Christians who ascribed their first serious saving 
impressions to him as an instrument. 
In the course of the day I went with Mr, and Mrs. 
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Mault to see the girls’ school. There were about 100 
girls, some of whom were orphans, seated in order, 
and attending to their various studies. This school 
was as orderly as any which I had seen in England, 
and gave me a high opinion of the honoured in- 
dividuals by whom it had been organised and thus 
perfected. The children of the first class read the 
15th chapter of the gospel of Luke in Tamil, and I 
addressed them from the same chapter, Mr. Mault 
interpreting. The school was divided into four 
classes, each class sitting in a row, with their 
lessons, either on palmira leaves or in books, before 
them. Mrs. Mault told me how greatly she had 
been blessed in this department, and I felt that there 
had been a rich reward, even in the scene which was 
then presented. 

In witnessing such a scene’ for the first time, 
a stranger or a newly arrived missionary is inclined 
to ask, “Is not this leaven sufficient to leaven the 
whole lump? Is it necessary to continue missionary 
agency, or to send forth teachers from England, after 
such schools as these are established?” Iam now 
speaking of what I saw thirty years ago, and must 
say, that although I had seen many schools in my 
own country, I knew of no charity school, where the 
children appeared to be so well cared for, or so 
intelligent upon religious subjects, as did those who 
were taught at the mission station. When subse- 
quently I saw such results increasing here at Nager- 
coil, at other stations, and at the station under my 
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own superintendence, I almost feared to tell of our 
success, lest in England the question should be asked, 
“ Why should we seek to instruct the blacks, and to 
raise such institutions in foreign lands, when so 
many grow up in ignorance at home?” That 
question has been asked, not always in a purely 
patriotic spirit; and it is to be feared that in some 
instances it has operated in diminishing if not 
quenching the missionary zeal which we inherited 
from our fathers. Yet the question, plausible as it 
may seem, can only arise from shallowness of view, 
or opposition to the truth of the gospel. I pass over 
such an objection, when it proceeds from the mouth 
of an enemy, as being hypocritical and unworthy 
of attention. Ifa true lover of Jesus Christ can be 
so far blinded as to ask such a question, I would 
remind him that such schools as that to which I have 
referred are only to be found as oases in the desert 
—few and far between—in lands of idolatry. The 
same may be said of all missionary establishments 
and institutions. The harvest is great; the machinery 
is scanty; the labourers are few, yet very efficient. 
If such zealous Christian teachers as Mr. and Mrs. 
Mault had been placed in every district of thirty 
miles square throughout heathendom, with such a 
blessing as attended the mission of Nagercoil, the 
world would by this time have been evangelised., 
Such zealous labourers have been found at wide 
intervals in India and other countries, and wherever 
they have been, have had similar success. In 
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England we have a much larger and more diversified 
instrumentality: religious services are more attrac- 
tive, and preaching is more profound and oratorical ; 
the work of the minister is supplemented by visiting 
evangelists, Sunday school teachers, and tract distri- 
butors. Yet most missionaries when they return, 
and remain a few months in their native land, are 
induced to compare it with the scene of their labours, 
and wish to return to their native churches. Why is 
this? Because they have seen in foreign stations such 
immediate and satisfactory results as they cannot 
witness in England. As a rule the scholars of the 
first year become our friends and coadjutors in the 
tenth: our hearers are at least attentive and 
obedient; they are not found in the chapel to-day, 
and attending a ball or a concert to-morrow: our 
troubles arise only from the heathen who have not 
yet mingled with our congregations; we have no 
squabbles between church-members, and we have 
not, as yet, had any sects or parties. Christianity 
appears in apostolic simplicity; and this simplicity, 
bright and pleasing, may be traced, in most instances, 
to the spirit and character of those who have been 
honoured to introduce the Gospel to a district. The 
love of Christ has constrained the teacher; the spirit 
of God has smiled on his devotedness, and the conse- 
quence is an abundant harvest, a confiding, affec- 
tionate, and holy people. 

The last time of my visiting Nagercoil was in 
January, 1859, shortly before I left India. Mr. 
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Russell was occupying the lower bungalow, and 
Mr. Dennis with his family resided in the other. 
Messrs. Mault and Whitehouse had gone to England, 
yet the former plan of operations appeared to be 
carried on, except in one particular. Mr. Dennis was 
a zealous and active man; and to him were entrusted 
both the printing office and the seminary. His great 
object was to preach the gospel, although the cir- 
cumstances of the station at that time required him 
to devote particular attention to the educational and 
temporal departments, which in this mission were 
far from having light or easy duties attached to them. 
As Mr. Dennis, although a new missionary, had had 
considerable acquaintance with the world and busi- 
ness before he left England, he performed his work 
admirably, without either nervousness or presumption. 
The good qualities of Mr. Dennis were highly esti- 
mated by us all, as he gave promise, by his skill and 
activity, to be not only a worker in the vineyard, 
but one who could show himself as such to advantage. 

The only change which I observed in the seminary 
was in the discontinuance of the Greek Testament 
Class. When I visited the station formerly, I heard 
some of the lads who were taught by Mr. White- 
house go through exercises in this direction, so as to 
excite my admiration. This, J regretted to find, was 
discontinued, and a more extensive acquaintance 
with English aimed at in substitution. I have never 
been an advocate for teaching the natives our own 
language on a large scale. The origina] of the New 
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Testament especially, as also most parts of the Old, 
are better expressed in Tamil translations than in 
our English version. Many of our best books have 
been translated as to substance into the vernaculars. 
The English language is of little use to our converts 
for purposes of study, and is chiefly valued by those 
who learn it as a qualification for secular employ- 
ment, A tolerable knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, however, seems almost indispensable for an 
exposition of the word of God, and as our students in 
the seminary are intended to be native teachers, this 
should be made a particular object of study. 

Mr. Dennis earned a good reputation by so readily 
and efficiently entering upon the duties vacated by 
Mr. Whitehouse. “He rests from his labours, and 
his works do follow him.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
QUILON. 


I HAVE given an account of my landing at this 
port, and my first impressions respecting it as a 
mission station. It was from this port I sailed, after 
many years’ sojourn in India, to revisit my native 
land. As no missionary resided here, when I was 
waiting for a vessel, Mrs. Abbs and myself were hos- 
pitably entertained for some weeks at the house of a 
respectable coffee merchant. Quilon was at that time 
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superintended by the Trevanderum missionary, as a 
branch of his spiritual district; and a few teachers 
resided in the town, which was visited once a month, 
or oftener, by the. principal. The mission premises 
were almost deserted, and the mission bungalow un- 
inhabited, although services were regularly conducted 
in the chapel on the Sabbath. This was in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Thompson, and a desire 
for pecuniary retrenchment, which led to this station 
being constituted an appendage to the Trevanderum 
mission. The mission of Quilon has since been re- 
stored to its original position, and is now under the 
care of the Rev. F. Wilkinson. 

On the first Sabbath after I had come hither for 
the purpose of. embarking, I repaired to the mission 
chapel for morning service. A small company of 
sincere converts had assembled, to whom one of the 
native teachers read the third chapter of Galatians, 
and preached from the thirteenth verse. The sub- 
stance of the discourse was good, and the preacher 
appeared to have proper and lively conceptions of the 
gospel. When he concluded I addressed the little 
flock, and as the people understood only the Malaya- 
lim language, my discourse, being delivered in Tamil, 
was interpreted by one of my agents who was present. 
The smallness of the congregation, when compared 
with what it was in the time of Mr. Thompson, was 
accounted for by the fact of the people meeting now 
in various localities, instead of assembling, as for- 
merly, at the central chapel for worship. This is en- 
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couraging, when it is remembered that the change 
has taken place because several small houses of 
prayer have been recently erected, and the out-station 
villages are visited by native teachers in rotation on 
the Sabbath. 

Mr. Thompson had been very earnest in his 
efforts to do good. Before his death he had endea- 
voured to draw the English officers and other Euro- 
peans to attend his weekly services. He succeeded 
to a small extent, although the preaching of the 

-chaplain at the church of the cantonment often pre- 
vented Mr. Thompson from having a congregation. 
The only means of grace, therefore, at Quilon, 
besides the native service, after Mr. Thompson’s 
death, was that of the Church of England; and this 
was intended more particularly for officers and 
Governmentagents. I attended this church in the 
evening, and heard an excellent sermon from the 
words, “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.” 

Before I leave Quilon I must mention a circum- 
stance which occurred there shortly after the death 
of Mr. Thompson. As I passed through on my way 
to Cochin, I staid about a week with Mrs. Thomp- 
son; and during that time had several interviews 
with the Malayalim native teachers. One of these 
told me that a body of Sepoys was stationed there, 
the musicians of which were East Indians, and 
spoke the Tamil language. He told me also that 
he occasionally preached to them in that language, 
and that they seemed to appreciate his services, 
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He informed me also that these men were patronized 
and encouraged by a pious officer, who had obtained 
a room on the barrack ground in which they were 
accustomed to hold their devotions. The teacher 
himself was from Nagercoil, and consequently able 
to preach in Tamil as well as in Malayalim. I 
determined, on the first opportunity, to go and 
preach to these people. It was in the evening; and 
the teacher accompanying me, when we came to the 
spot, ushered me rather abruptly into a room, where 
I found several men, apparently natives, smoking. 
I saluted them. in Tamil, and they responded with 
military politeness. They were somewhat confused, 
and began to put away their cigars; while I was 
conducted without ceremony by the native teacher 
toa small pulpit, which stood at the farther end of 
the room. Ina few minutes the place had all the 
appearance of a house of prayer, and I, supposing 
my auditors to be pure Tamulians, went through the 
service as though they were natives. They sang 
beautifully, and appeared very devout and attentive. 
When I concluded, some of them drew near me, and 
one, who was the fife-major, said to me in English 
“ Sir, we are much obliged to you for preaching to us 
in the Tamil language ; we suppose you can preach 
in English also; if so, come and preach to us in that 
language on Friday evening, which is the night for 
our prayer meeting.” I promised to do so, and as 
several present had enjoyed the service, I said I 
would preach in substance the sermon which they 
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had already heard. They were pleased with this, and 
began to inform me of the circumstances connected 
with their uniting together for worship. They had 
for some time been joined to each other as a religious 
society, holding prayer meetings wherever they were 
quartered, and preaching services also, when practic- 
able. The fife-major called himself a Methodist; 
some of those who were present said they were 
Independents, and Captain B., who was their leader, 
belonged to the Church of England. The Captain 
had but recently come under the influence of Di- 
vine truth, and since his conversion had attended 
these meetings, frequently prayed with the people, 
read sermons to them, furnished them with books for 
a library, and established a Sabbath school for their 
children. They asked me to what denomination I 
belonged, and I told them that I was of no sect, 
being an agent of a grand Catholic institution, the 
London Missionary Society. I soon perceived, that 
although they were genuine disciples, they. knew 
nothing of religious differences, and that they had 
assumed the names of particular denominations be- 
cause certain individuals had been blessed under 
ministers of various connections. I called the next 
morning upon Captain B, and told him of my 
arrangements. He expressed himself thankfully, and 
promised, if possible, to attend the prayer meeting. 
I went at the appointed time, and had some conver- 
sation with the fife-major before the commencement 
of service. He told me that he was an illegitimate 
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son of a colonel, who was a very depraved man, and 
who had allowed him to grow up without instruction 
until late in life, when admission was obtained for 
him as a scholar in the Madras Orphan Asylum. 
There he had gained a little knowledge, and being 
‘fond of music, had been promoted to his present 
situation. He told me that he had been converted 
when at Bangalore through the instrumentality of a 
Methodist missionary, and that wherever there were 
Methodist societies he united with them; yet when, 
as was often the case, they were not at a military 
station, he worshipped with those whom he thought 
to be true believers, except when obliged to attend 
the Church service. He said he was very thankful 
to Captain B. for securing a room for. devotional 
exercises, wherever the regiment went, if practi- 
cable; he said he had often enjoyed those meetings, 
although conducted differently from what prayer 
meetings were among his own people. J asked him 
what was the usual way of conducting the barrack- 
room prayer meetings. He said that the captain, 
when present, always prayed, read from some good 
book, and concluded with prayer; when the captain 
was not there, the whole service devolved on the 
next person in command (the fife-major himself), 
and so on through the regimental gradations, only 
one person reading and praying in an evening. He 
said, “ You will be expected to take every part of the 
service this evening, as Captain B. will not pray in 
the presence of a minister, although when he leads 
R 
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our meetings he prays most. beautifully.” I told my 
informant that I was disappointed, as I came expect- 
ing to have something like a Methodist prayer 
meeting; “and,” I said, “we must have one if we can.” 
I directed him how to proceed, and when the people 
had assembled, I, after a hymn and reading a chapter, 
called upon the fife-major to pray. This he did; we 
sang another hymn, and I said, “ Captain B., you will 
oblige me by engaging in prayer.” He knelt down, 
and all was silence for about three minntes. I began 
to think of entering upon the exercise, when the fife- 
major going up to his officer, said gently, “Sir, the 
missionary calls upon you to pray. Ifyou please, sir, 
will you pray ? or shall I pray again?” The captain 
prayed most affectingly: seldom have I witnessed 
such evident communion with God as a Father, such 
expressions of hatred of sin, and such a sincere 
desire to grow in grace, as he manifested in his 
simple petitions. I delivered an address, afterwards 
a sergeant or corporal prayed, and this, with my pro- 
nouncing the benediction, concluded one of the most 
interesting services I had ever attended. 

Some time after this, while preparing to deliver an 
address at a prayer meeting which was about to be 
held in the verandah of the Scotch mission-house at 
Cochin, the missionary told me that, Captain B., who 
was then stationed there, would probably attend. I 
sald, “If so, I will ask him to pray.” The missionary 
said, “You will not succeed; he never prays pub- 
licly.” I said, “He prays with his soldiers, and he 
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shall pray with us.” I asked him therefore, and 
without hesitation he complied with my request, to 
the joy and edification of all who were present. 
This gentleman afterwards became more intimately 
connected with the Church Missionary Society, and 
was a very useful auxiliary in the cause of his 
Redeemer. 

The European Society at Quilon was chiefly mili- 
tary; the officers who were residing there during my 
sojourn were pleasant and agreeable, although not 
more than two or three of them made a profession of 
attachment to spiritual religion. The vessel in which 
I sailed from Quilon to Madras was towed by another, 
on board of which were most of the officers who had 
been stationed at the former place, while I was there 
residing. Occasional visits were made from one ship 
to another, as two officers were with us in charge of 
sepoys. All the intercourse which I had with these 
gentlemen led me to conclude, that athough light- 
minded and worldly, they were open to religious 
influences. Captain Wells (the commander of the 
ship) and his wife were pious Baptists, so that not 
unfrequently the conversation, both on deck and at 
table, would turn upon religious subjects. The 
appointment of chaplains to military stations by 
Government is much better than leaving them desti- 
tute of all spiritual superintendence ; yet it is often 
unproductive of great results, because the agent is 
looked upon as an appendage rather than a part of 
the army. The chaplains are, for the most part, 
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estimable men, yet I never heard them spoken of by 
officers with that respect and deference which are 
due to qualified teachers of religion. Had the same 
men been met as general members of society, without 
official pay or attachment, they would have been 
heard with interest, and their statements, if not 
received with unqualified assent, would have been 
made the basis of inquiry and discussion. It will 
tend to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, when 
every station and every ship shall be supplied, not 
with an official, commanding and being commanded, 
but with a competent voluntary Christian instructor. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


My duties as missionary when in India were such 
as to confine me chiefly within the range of one dis- 
trict, and as this was extensive, its scenery diversi- 
fied, and my own health good, I did not often feel 
the necessity of change. Yet having visited other 
mission stations in the south, I have been able to 
form some idea of missionary work and missionary 
success in various localities. Besides Pareychaley, 
three new stations were established in South Tra- 
vancore after my settlement there,—Trevanderum, 
James Town, and Santhapooram. These, of course, 
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I have visited, as I have also several of the places 
occupied by Church missionaries in North Travan- 
core, the Scotch mission at Cochin, and various evan- 
gelical institutions of Madras. Most of the brethren 
with whom I then associated have by death, or other 
circumstances, been removed from their posts; others 
have entered into their labours, while the sowers of 
the seed are almost forgotten. Yet pleasant recol- 
lections crowd upon me, and a few words must sum 
up the remembrance of scenes both painful and 
delightful, which can now be viewed only in the 
light of reflection. Trevanderum was the principal 
town of Travancore, where resided the native Rajah 
and his court, the British Resident or representative, 
the commander and officers of the Nair Brigade, 
and a few official civilians. There was also a large 
number of East Indians and natives of the higher 
castes, besides a population of inferior classes. The 
sagacity and zeal of Messrs. Mault and Mead had 
determined upon its being the site of a mission, 
almost from the day of their coming into the country. 
Many things prevented them from carrying their 
designs into effect until 1838, when permission was 
obtained for an agent of the Society to dwell in the 
vicinity. A bungalow was built, and operations 
have been since carried on with varying success, 
until recently the appointment of Mr. Mateer to the 
station seems to have created an impulse for good, 
which the missionary has been careful to take advan- 
tage of by instituting lectures on scientific subjects, 
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in conjunction with the Dewan and leading persons, 
both of European and native society. These lectures 
are supplementary to the ordinary duties of a pastor, 
which are carried on as usual. The lectures have 
attracted the attention of the higher classes, and 
have been productive of good effects. 

An interesting station was formed in 1840 on the 
extreme south-east border of Travancore by the Rev. 
James Russell, and called by him James Town. 
Mr. Russell laboured here with great diligence and 
corresponding success for many years, and on retiring 
left, as the result of his ministry, a well-instructed 
and affectionate people. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. T. F. Gannaway, who has since been compelled 
by domestic illness to resign his missionary office, 
and live in England. 

Another station was formed, soon after James 
Town was established, at Santhapooram, under the 
guidance of the Rev. Ebenezer and Mrs. Lewis. 
This was in the western part of the Nagercoil dis- 
trict, abutting on the mission of Neyoor. Mr. Lewis 
was eminently successful as a preacher of Christ to 
the heathen, as was also Mrs. Lewis in her efforts to 
improve the female mind and character. The site of 
this mission was romantic and lovely; its aspect 
that of peace and cheerfulness. A native village 
was rising up when I last saw it, while morning and 
evening, at daily service, the chapel was filled with 
devout worshippers. Mr. and Mrs. L. were enabled, 
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from their previous experience of missionary life in 
other parts of India, to devise useful plans for 
securing order and progress. . They lived happily in 
their useful labours for many years, and had, like 
many of their brethren and sisters, hoped to end 
their days among their native converts. Failure of 
health prevented this, and led them unwillingly to 
seek retirement from labour and restoration of vigour 
in their own country. 

The stations belonging to the Church and Scottish 
Missionary Societies, which I have seen, testify also 
to the value of efforts to evangelize the natives of 
India. It is not for me to particularise the devoted 
men and women who have been or are now labouring 
in isolation from the friendships and refinements of 
European society, in unwearied efforts to lead the 
heathen to Christ as the only Saviour. I feel per- 
suaded, however, that an unofficial sojourn in India, 
with a strict inspection of these missions, would do 
much to alter the tone and opinion of those (if such 
there be) who may doubt the integrity of our agents 
in general, or the Christian character of our converts. 
The most excellent way by which an objector to 
existing missions might be convinced, would be’ for 
him to select a station, supply the place of a mis- 
sionary for three years, and ascertain, by familiar 
converse with all classes, what is the measure 
of intelligence and piety possessed by the native 
Christians. He would doubtless find more knowledge 
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and practical wisdom than he anticipates; certainly 
he would hear such expressions of simple piety as 
would prove that the teachers have not mistaken 
their duty, and that God, the God of missions, has 
blessed them abundantly. 
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